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PROSPECTUS. 


In establishing the New-Cuurcu Review it is intended to occupy a 
field hitherto but partially, if at all, occupied by the periodical literature of 
the New Church. The aim will be to supplement rather than to supplant 
any existing publications, and to help, and not to hinder, a free and orderly 
development of New-Church thought and inquiry. 7 

The special aims of the REViEW will be: 

I. To afford a place for a studious and thoughtful discussion of sub- 
jects connected with the outward institution and growth of the New Church, 
embracing a searching and candid examination of existing usages and meth- 
ods in our societies and larger bodies, and an endeavor to arrive at principles 
which are fundamental and permanent. 

Il. To furnish critical and thorough reviews, as far as possible of 
(a) New Church publications at home and abroad, and (4) of important works 
in literature and science from other sources presenting coincidences with 
New-Church thought, and suggestive of New-Church comment. In this 
feature the REviEw will aim to furnish a PLANE OF CONTACT between 
the New Cuurcu and OUTSIDE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and CULTURE, in 
which both may meet in a more cordial, mutual recognition than has hitherto 
been practicab le. 

III. To provide for a perfectly free and candid discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of Ms general bodies of the Church, conceived, not in the spirit of 
controversy or party zeal, but in the desire to unite in the common work of 
the Church and intelligent interest and best judgment of the largest possible 
number. 

[V. It will be a special effort of the REvrEw to emphasize the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life of the New Church by the instrumentality of prac- 
tical pvety, the maintaining of our external institutions and ordinances—our 
ministry, our public worship and missions—upon the highest and most 
obligatory grounds, and by a wise and judicious adaptation of the teachings 
and nurture of the Church to the s¢mf/lest states and the lowest wants of 
human souls, ; 

In brief, the REVIEW will aim to be a sincere, sound and catholic advo- 
cate of the Lord’s New Church, both as an external visible body, and also 
usa vast religious movement now going on in the mental world; its final 
appeal in all things will be to the Divine Truth, as revealed in the Word of 
God, and interpreted in the writings of his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Recognizing most fully the important use subserved by our existing 
periodicals, which are organs of associated bodies of the Church, the REVIEW 
will sincerely aim to use, and not to abuse, the privilege it will possess as an 
independent journal, of treating all matters in a thoroughly free and catholic 
spirit, and thus to merit what it earnestly and humbly seeks at the hands of 
all, both fellow-journalists and readers, a kindly welcome and yenerous 
co-operation. 
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THE CONSERVATISM OF THE CHURCH. * 


What and where is the New Church, is a question which 
seems to be causing no little discussion and difference of 
opinion among us at the present time. And it would be 
almost amusing, if it were not melancholy, to see what dif- 
ferent and even directly opposite answers are given to the 
question. Not very long ago, for example, a little brochure 
was published and industriously circulated, under the title of 
‘* The New Church Signified by the New Jerusalem. What 
and Where is It?” in which the author maintains that the 
New Church is ‘‘not simply a new ecclesiastical organization, 
with new doctrines, a new ritual, and anew ministry; but 
something vastly more comprehensive than this. We are to 
understand (he goes on) a New Age or Dispensation,” grow- 


*Our Society: A New Church without an Old Ecclesiasticism. By 
James Spilling, Author of “The Evening and The Morning,” etc. James 
Spiers: 36 Bloomsbury St., London, 1882. 
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ing out of, and being gradually developed from the Old or 
Christian Dispensation itself. For, as he says again: 


“The New is everywhere interpenetrating, modifying, reforming, and vital- 
izing the old. It reveals itself in the new spirit and life, as well as in the new 
and higher truths which are continually flowing into the literature of our times 
—into science, into art, into politics, into al! social, industrial, educational, phil- 
anthropic, and religious institutions. Slowly, but surely, the Lord is fulfilling 
that great prediction, ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’” 

In Mr. Spilling’s new book, now before us, on the other 
hand, we have the very antipodes of all this With this 
writer the New Church is emphatically a new ecclesiasticism 
before everything else. ‘‘ A beautiful soul,” he remarks in 
his preface, “should be enshrined in a beautiful body. <A 
sweet spirit should be clothed in white raiment. . ... The 
complacency with which a Church which demands that all 
things should be new, has imitated and adopted all things that 
are old in its external organization, is wonderful. . . The New 
Age has clinging about it the ragged and soiled garments of 
the Past.” Thus differently, throughout the book, does he in- 
terpret the Divine saying which he has even taken for the 
motto of his work, from the writer above cited. Upon this 
text, and that other about the new bottles for the new wine, 
the changes are rung incessantly, throughout the latter part 
of the volume especially. The slender thread of a story, out 
of which the book is constructed—and very prettily and 
cleverly constructed too—turns entirely upon this point, and 
may all be said to be condensed in the following speech put 
into the mouth of Mrs. Newland, who, together with her 
husband, form the nucleus of the little circle of New- 
Church believers, whose doings, in the collecting and forming 
of ‘‘ Our Society,” it is the ostensible purpose of the story 
to chronicle. 


“ It appears to me,” says that estimable lady to her husband andthe rest 
who have assembled to talk over the prospects of the Society, ‘that if you are 
going to have the same system in rp ew you are not going to change the 
bottle at all, but to keep the old one and t#y to fill it with new wine. Are we 
to have a - ystem like that of bishops, priests and deacons? Are we to have a 
paid professional clergy with surplices and bands? Are we to have worship from 
a liturgy modeled after the style of the Book of Common Prayer? Are we to 
have the hiring of pews, and monthly collections, and all that sort of thing? 
Is this old bottle to be the receptacle of the new wine? Is this to form the jas- 
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per wall of the New Jerusalam, within which the glory and honor of the na- 
tions are to be enshrined?” 

We do not wonder that Mr. Newland exclaims in reply: 
‘* My dear, you have utterly taken away my breath.” We are 
sure it takes away our own toread such a palpable misappli- 
cation of Holy Scripture as is here perpetrated. And yet it 
is no worse than the one contained in our first quotation. 


After all, “Our Society” find it difficult to carry out their 
principles consistently, and not only do they build a Church 
(or a Temple, as they prefer to call it), but, out of respect to 
the feelings of their neighbors, they get a regularly ordained 
New-Church minister to open it, and even Mr. Newland him- 
self, the leader of the Society, thinks it best, after preaching 
fora time in the independent way, to submit finally to 
license and ordination; and his daughter is afterwards mar- 
ried, and her baby subsequently baptized by consecrated 
hands. Indeed, the author appears to be perfectly uncon- 
scious of the fact that the Independent Methodistical order, 
which his hero and his friends prefer, is just as ‘‘ Old Church” 
as the one they repudiate; and that it is simply an impos- 
sibility to find an order, or forn. or mode of worship, which, 
in some church or sect of the past, has not been tried and 
adopted. 

What is plainer, then, than the mora/ to be drawn from all 
this? Is it not simply this ? That when New-Church people 
depart from the plain teachings of their doctrines, upon any 
subject, or take up with merely one-sided and distorted inter- 
pretations of those teachings, and follow their own fancies 
and prejudices in their stead, they go helplessly and hope- 
lessly astray, and involve themselves in a tangle of falsities 
and absurdities, from which there is no release save in com- 
ing back to the Church teachings, and, in an humble and 
teachable spirit, subjecting their ow. cherished ideas and 
practices to their reasonable dictation. We propose, there- 
fore, in this article to inquire into the teaching of the Church 
in regard to the particular subject of the book under review; 
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and to show that our doctrines, while everywhere declaring 
that the New Church is really a Mew Church, and thus not a 
mere continuation and development of the Old or Christian 
Church, yet in opposition to the doctrine of the book before 
us, do not at the same time teach a new ecclesiasticism, in 
the sense of a wholly new and different form of external or- 
ganization, and of the priesthood, ritual, etc., since sucha form, 
as we have seen, is simply impossible, but in them external 
matters are conservative in the highest degree, leaving the 
Church free to borrow and adopt from the forms and methods 
of past dispensations everything which she finds most useful 
to her growth and prosperity; and thus that, as the Christian 
Church, while as a Church wholly separated from them, bor- 
rowed from the Jewish and Pagan religions around her, and 
as the Jewish Church before her borrowed from the Ancient 
Church, and the Egyptians and other nations, while sep- 
arate and distinct from them all as a Church or organized 
body—so the New Church may go to them alland take from 
them all whatever in the way of form, or ritual, or usage, 
can be best made to accord with the new truths which she 
teaches, and rendered available for her Divine purposes. 


We have first to demostrate from the writings of the 
Church, that the New Church is really a Mew Church, and 
thus separate from the Old or Christian Church, and not a 
continuation or outgrowth of it. This is very plainly shown 
in the following extract from the Apocalypse Explained, 
where, in explanation of the words: ‘‘ And the earth helped 
the woman” (Rev. xii. 16), our author says: 


“ These things are thus to be understood: It is said above that the woman 
fled into the wilderness where she hath a place prepared of God, and afterward 
that she got the wings of an eagle, and flew to her own place, by which is sig- 
nified that the Church which is called the New Jerusalem, is to tarry amongst 
those who are in the doctrine of faith separate from charity, whilst it grows to 
the full, until provision is made for its reception among greater numbers; but 
in that Church there are dragons, who separate faith from good works, not onl 

in doctrine but in life, whereas the rest in the same Church, who live the life 
of faith, which is charity, are not dragons, although amongst them, for they 
know no otherwise than thatit is agreeable to doctrine that faith produces the 
fruits which are good works, and thatthe faith which justifies and saves, is to 
believe those things which are in the Word, and to do them;.. . hence it is 
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that the New Church, which is called the Holy Jerusalem, is helped by these 
latter, and also increases” (A. E. 764). 


From this passage it follows conclusively that the Church 
“which is called the New Jerusalem,” is something separate and 
different from the Church which is ‘‘in the doctrine of faith 
separate from charity,” both as respects those in this latter 
who are called “dragons,” and as respects those “who live the 
life of faith, which is charity,” and are wot dragons, and who 
are said to “help” the New Church. The same truth is also 
plainly inferable from the following declaration in A. R. 547, 
in which the existence of the New Church is foretold: ‘‘It 
is certain that a New Church will exist, because it is foretold 
in the Apocalypse, chs. xxi, xxii.,” when read in connection 
with A: R. 533. 


‘\4 woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, signifies the 
Lord’s New Church in the heavens, which is the new heavens, and the Lord’s 
New Church about to be upon earth, which is the New Jerusalem * * * * 
As the Church in the heavens cannot subsist, except there be also a Church on 
earth, which is in concordant love and wisdom, and as this was about to be, there- 
fore, the moon was seen under the feet of the woman, which here specifically 
signifies faith, such as it is at this day, in which there is no conjunction.” 


In numerous places, also, we are instructed that the Old 
or Christian Church is fully consummated, or come to its end, 
and that the Church is transferred to others, as has been the 
case with all former dispensations; and in A. C. 18650 it is 
distinctly said that ‘‘a New Church will be raised up in some 
region of the earth, though the former (Church) still contin- 
ues in its external worship as the Jews do in theirs, in whose 
worship (it is added) it is well enough known there is nothing 
of charity and faith, that is, nothing of a Church.” 

We have been thus explicit and particular in establishing 
the doctrine of the Church upon this subject, in order that 
our views may not be misapprehended, and that in what we 
are about to say on the subject of the conservatism of the 
Church, we may not be understood as though we held that 
everything of the Old Church is to be preserved and adopted 
in the New, or that the New is simply the outgrowth and 
more perfect development of the Old. This is very far from 
being our view. On the contrary, we hold that the case with 
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the new dispensation of to-day is precisely similar, as we 
have said, to what it has been with the first Christian, and 
every former dispensation. How this is, we are plainly taught 
in many places in the Church writings, one instance of which 
is as good to establish the truth asathousand. InA. E. 
948 it is said: 

“The case herein is similar to what took place at the end of the Jewish 
Church, for at the end of that Church, which was when the Lord came into 
the world, the interior Word was opened, for the Lord when He was in the 
world revealed interior divine truths, which were to serve for the use of the 
New Church then to be established by Him, and also did serve: at this day also 
for like reasons the interior Word is opened, and divine truths still more inte- 
rior are thence revealed for the use of the New Church, which will be called 
the New Jerusalem. The quality of the Divine Providence of the Lord in reveal- 
ing Divine truths, may be seen from the Churches which have been successively 
established : there have been several Churches on our earth one after another ;there 
was the most ancient, which was before the deluge, there was the ancient, 
which was after the deluge, then the Hebrew, and afterwards the Israelitish ; af- 
ter this was the Christian, and now commences the New Church.” 

Thus, therefore, are all things of doctrine, and of truth 
and good, in the Church “made new” in these days, as in 
previous dispensations,* and the new wine of new interior 
truth put into the new bottles of true and holy doctrine for 
the use of the New Church alone. But while this is true 
and the undoubted teaching of the Church, it is also true and 
the doctrine of the Church, that everything which is good 
and true in the Old Church, and in all previous dispensations, 
and which can be made of spiritual use, and conducive to the 
growth and establishment of the Church, whether in the 
world at large, or in particular congregations or individuals, 
is to be preserved and appropriated by her members, and 
made to subserve the cause of the Church and the new truth, 
though, it is needless to add, in a lawful and orderly way; 
that thus the Lord’s command may not be disregarded, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

This, also, has been the case in all former dispensations. 


That the Christisn Church retained many things from the 


* Compare D. Lord, 65, where it is plainly affirmed: “Where it is said in 
the revelation ‘I saw a new heaven and a new earth; and afterward, ‘Behold, I 
make all things new,’ nothing else is meant than that in the New Church, now 
to be established by the Lord, there will be new doctrine, which was not in the 
former Church.” 
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Church which preceded it, as the trinal order of the priest- 
hood, the building and consecrating of sacred edifices, forms 
of liturgical worship, including prayer, singing of psalms and 
hymns, reading of the Scriptures and preaching, adapted and 
modified in agreement with the new truths and doctrines re- 
vealed at our Lord’s first coming, is well known. And that 
the Jewish Church, in like manner, retained, by Divine com- 
mand and direction, many of the rites and instruments of the 
Egyptian and other worship of the Ancient Church which 
preceded it, as the tabernacle and temple, the ark, altars and 
sacrifices, etc., is also matter of history and revelation. A.nd 
that a general principle is therefore involved in these facts 
applicable to all Churches and Dispensations, may readily be 
inferred, if it were not positively declared in the writings of 
our Church. This, then, is what we have next to show, by 
one or two quotations from those writings. 

The first which we shall give is from the explanation of 
the command to the Israelites to borrow of the Egyptian jew- 
els (or, more correctly, vesse/s) of silver and vessels of gold 
and garments, to put on their sons and daughters, and so to 
“spoil the Egyptians,” (Ex. iii. 21, 2). This, we are told, signi- 
fies the good of every one (in the Church) enriched with such 
things as are conducive (to his spiritual progress) in the sci- 
entifics appertaining to them who are in falses, and thence in 
evils. Hence we read : 





“In regard to the vessels of silver and vessels of gold appertaining to the 
Egyptians denoting the scientifics of truth and scientifics of good (and their 
garments denoting inferior or lower scientifics) when yet by the Egyptians, 
both here and in what precedes, and also in what follows, are signified false sci- 
entifics, it is to be noted, that scientifics in themselves are not truths, neither are 
they falses, but that they become truths with those who are in truths, and falses 
with those who are in falses, this being the effect of their application and use. 
The case with the scientifics appertaining to man is like that of his riches and 
wealth, which are hurtful to those who are in evil, because they apply them to 
evil uses, but useful to those who are in good, because they apply them to good 
uses ; wherefore if the riches and wealth which appertain to the evil, are trans 
ferred to the good, they become good, The same is true of scientifics: as for 
example, with the Egyptians there remained several things from the represen- 
tatives of the ancient Church, as is manifest from their hieroglyphics; but 
whereas they applied those things to magic, and hence made an evil use of 
them, therefore to them they were not scientific truths, but scientific falses; yet 
the same things in the ancient Church were scientific truths, inasmuch as they 
applied them rightly to divine worship. To take also an example from altars 
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and sacrifices: these with the Hebrew nation, and afterward with the Jewish 
and Israelitish nation, were true rituals, because they applied them to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah ; but with the nations in the land of Sune they were false rit- 
uals, because they applied them to the worship of their idols; wherefore also it 
was commanded that the altars of those nations should everywhere be de- 
stroyed. The case is the same with numberless other things ; wherefore, with 
those who are in evils and falses, many scientifics may be imbibed which are 
capable of being applied to good uses, and thereby of becoming good * * * 
These things, also, which the women of the children of Israel borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and thus took for spoil, were afterward applied to the use of 
constructing the ark, and to several other purposes connected with the holy 
things of their worship.” (A. C. 6917.) 





Again, in A. C. in 7770, the same doctrine is even more 
clearly taught in connection with the same historical fact : 

“ The scientifics themselves of truth and good, which had been in posses- 
sion of those in the Church who have known the arcana of faith, and have 
nevertheless lived a life of evil, ave transferred to those who are of the spiritual 
(or true) Church * * * * The reason is, because the knowledges of truth 
and good with the evil are applied to evil uses; and the knowledges of truth and 
good with the good are applied to good uses. The knowledges are the same, 
but their application to uses constitutes their quality with every one,” etc. 

We think, therefore, that it will be admitted that the doc- 
trine that the New Church is to appropriate and make use of 
the scientifics of the Old Church, and of all other Churches, 
in so far as they can be made conducive to her spiritual good 
and advantage, is the plain teaching of the Church. The 
question next arises: What are scientifics? This question 
must be answered before we go further. And the answer can 
be found only in the Church writings themselves. The word 
is peculiar to our theology, and nowhere save in the books in 
which that theology is unfolded, can its definition be obtained. 
The word sciéntific is, of course, in common use, as well as 
the word science, from which it is derived. But this helps us 
but slightly, since in common speech both words are limited 
in meaning to a particular thing, and that a thing not neces- 
sarily connected with theology at all. The word science, 
which is from the Latin sezo (I know), and therefore means 
simply knowledge, is restricted, as everybody knows, to a 
particular philosophical meaning) which is given by Webster 
thus: ‘‘A collection of the general principles or leading 
truths relating to any subject, arranged in systematic order;” 
and hence scientific is by the same authority defined to mean: 
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“According to the rules or principles of science.” But the 
scientifics (scientifica) of the Church writings are something 
quite different, and may be said to be a// matters of knowl- 
edge of a spiritual kind, or relating to spiritual things. 
Hence, we are taught in A. C. 9922, that ‘‘all things of the 
natural or external (as distinguished from the spiritual or in- 
ternal) memory are called scientifics.” “The things which 
are inscribed on the internal memory (we read further) are 
not called scientifics, because they are things relating to the 
life of man, but they are called truths which are of faith, and 
goods which are of love; these are the things which must be 
within scientifics.” 


From this definition we may see quite clearly the mean- 
ing of the term, as well as its relation to the ordinary use of 
it. It has evidently a far more extensive range of meaning 
than the latter, zxcluding what are commonly denoted by 
scientific facts and principles, in so far as they have any con- 
nection with spiritual and religious subjects, but compre- 
hending, in addition to them, facts and knowledges of every 
kind, and especially all that can be made to serve as vessels 
or recipients of the ‘‘truths of faith and the goods of love,” 
which, as we have seen in the above passage, must be 
‘‘within scientifics,” that is, if they are to betruly scientifics of 
the Church, or of the spiritual man. All knowledge of the 
Holy Word, both in its literaland in its spiritual sense; all 
knowledge of theology and church doctrine, as well as of 
church history and polity; all matters of ritual, of external 
order, organization, worship, and ceremonial; finally, all 
human science and learning of every possible kind, which 
can be brought under, contribution to the spiritual nature, 
and made to advance our regeneration and progress in the 
heavenly life,—all these are scientifics, and of these are we 
commanded to ‘‘spoil the Egyptians,” in other words, we 
are to appropriate them to our own use, both individually 
and as a Church, wherever and however we may find them in 
the world and the churches around us, either of the present 
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or of past times. Not, indeed, as did the Israelites of old, 
by robbing and pillaging our neighbors of the material and 
natural possessions belonging to them. This was permitted, 
like certain other evil practices, to the chosen people of old, 
‘fon account of the hardness of their hearts,” but to us it is not 
permitted in any form. But we are permitted by a mental 
and spiritual appropriation and adoption, which leaves them 
none the poorer, and at the same time ‘‘enriches” us in a true 
spiritual sense, to borrow from other churches and dispen- 
sations those scientifics of which we have spoken, which, as 
being things of the mind and the memory only, cannot in 
this world at least be taken away from another, but may be 
used and enjoyed in common by all. Science and learning, 
knowledge, wisdom and experience, both of the past and the 
present, and whether relating to worldly or to heavenly sub- 
jects, are not the property of any class, church or sect, but 
are the common inheritance and possession of the race. 
And in appropriating them to our use as a Church and a 
people, we are guilty of no wrong or injustice, but are simply 
doing what it is open and allowable to all churches and re- 
ligious denominations to do, and what all are doing and have 
done, to a greater or lesser extent. The only difference is, 
that the New Church, by virtue of her truly Divine origin, 
and truly heavenly and catholic genius, is in a position to do 
this, as no other church has ever been. She alone is the 
Universal Church in reality, although others before her have 
assumed the name, and to her alone it is given to embody 
and apply all the wisdom, all the science, and all the exper- 
ience of the ages to her Divine purposes, and to enlist them 
all in her service, and make them conduce to the good and 
spiritual well-being of her children forever. 

And this she does, not by deserting her position as a 
new and true Church of the Lord, wholly distinct and sep- 
arate in her organization, because in her doctrines and prin- 
ciples, from all other churches, and identifying herself with, 
and becoming absorbed in, the Church of the past, which is 
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consummated and at an end, as a Church and divinely rec- 
ognized institution; nor yet by cutting herself off wholly 
from the past and refusing to profit by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the churches that have preceded her. But, in 
obedience to her Lord’s injunction, ‘‘remembering Lot’s 
wife,” and looking not back nor tarrying in all the plain, but 
escaping, with the angelic leading, to the mountain, even 
‘*the mountain of the Lord’s house,” which in these last days 
has been ‘‘established iz the top of the mountains” which 
have existed heretofore, standing on her own ground as the 
New Church of this time, elevated by a discrete step above 
the Church founded by the Lord at His first coming, even 
in its purest and palmiest days, and from this high vantage 
surveying with eagle glance the whole field of human knowl- 
edge and experience, she, in perfect accordance with the 
Divine teaching, as well as with the example of all the 
Churches of the past, freely chooses from among the scientif- 
ics which they have left behind them, and which the science and 
learning of the present age can supply, everything that is 
suited toher purposes, or which is adapted to make her 
members “perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all god 

works.” 


We have thus given from the Church writings, the gen- 
eval warrant which the Church has, for borrowing and appro- 
priating to her own use the knowledge and experience of the 
churches of the past, and it will be our business now to prove 
that she has also a special sanction for th: same; which we 
shall do by showing that many particular instances of such 
borrowing occur in the writings themselves, as well as others 
where it is plainly implied or commended. The first of these 
to which we shall call attention, are those which relate to the 
general organization and constitution of the Church. That 
Swedenborg clearly anticipated and taught that a full organ- 
ization of the New Church, separate and distinct from that ot 
the Old or Christian Church, as had been the case underall 
previous dispensations, would both be necessary and wou 
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actually exist, we have already proved from his writings, in 
a general way, in what has gone before. We desire now to 
adduce some further testimony as to the particulars of the 
organization and constitution of the Church. 

It is everywhere taught in our doctrines that everything, 
which is a thing, must consist of what is general, and the 
general must be made up of particulars, and the particulars 
in their turn of singulars, or individuals (See A. C. 4325, 9; 
4345, etc.). And with respect to the Church this principle 
is announced in the following terms: 


“ The case and circumstances of men, considered as forming a compound 
church, orin the concrete, are similar with those of the individual man, Man, 
considered in the compound or concrete, is a church consisting of several 
members; and man considered as an individual, or a particular, is a church in 
each of these several members. It is according to Divine order that there be 
common (or general) things and particulars, and that both be together in every 
created subject, and that the parts exist and subsist in no other manner.” 


This is illustrated in various ways, after which it is 
added: 

“ These instances are adduced for the sake of illustration, to show that the 
church also has its general and particular, and likewise its most general 
forms, and that it is on this ground that four churches have proceeded in regular 
order, from which progression the most general form of the church has arisen, 
oe ame of time what is general and particular in each church.” (T. C. 

That this progression and order in the churches of the 
past is here spoken of approvingly, and as the true order and 
form for every church to follow is manifested from the pas- 
sage itself; and that it has been so regarded in the Church, is 
plain from the fact that the same order actually exists in our 
New-Church organization to-day, both in this country and in 
England. The General Convention and General Conference 
forming the most general body, and the Associations and 
Societies the general and particular bodies under them, while 
each individual member is the Church in its individual or 
singular form. 

. We come next to the priesthood, or ministry. That the 
priesthood, as a distinct order of men in the church, has been 
retained in the New Church, as it was in the Christian 
Church, and also in the Jewish before it, which received it 
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from the Ancient Church, as is evident from what is said 
of Melchisedec in Gen. xiv., is proved from many passages 
in the Church writings familiar to all. Among them are the 
following: ‘‘It is impossible that order can be maintained in 
the world without governors (praefectis) * * * Gov- 
ernors appointed over those things among men which relate 
to heaven, or ecclesiastical affairs, are called priests, and 
their office is called the priesthood.” (H. D. 221, 3). Again 
in Doct. Charity, 69, 70: ‘‘By ministries are meant priestly 
offices, and the duties annexed to them. They who belong 
to the ministry provide for the existence of things divine.” 
And that this order exists by a kind of succession from the 
Christian Church, at least in its primitive form, appears from 
what we read in three several places in the ‘‘True Christian 
Religion” about the Lord’s calling together the twelve apos- 
tles, ‘‘who followed Him in the world,” on the 19th day of 
June, 1770, and ‘‘sending them out into the whole spiritual 
world” to preach the new gospel that the Lord Jesus Christ 
reigneth. 

But not only is the priesthood retained in general, but 
also in its particular form as agraded priesthood, and existing 
in a threefold or trinal order, as it existed in the Jewish 
Church (by succession no doubt from the Ancient), and af- 
terwards in the primitive Christian Church. Thus, in H. D. 
222, we have the general principle clearly stated. ‘‘There 
must be order among the governors themselves, lest any of 
them, from caprice or ignorance, should sanction evils which 
are contrary to order, and thereby destroy it. This is 
guarded against by the appointment of superior and inferior 
rulers, among whom there is subordination.” And in another 
place this general principle is more particularly stated and 
defined. 


“It is a well-known truth [not new therefore in our Church] that in order 
to give perfection to anything there must be a 7yine in just order, one under 
another, and that there must be communication between the members of the 
Trine; not unlike a pillar, over which is a capital, under this the shaft, and un- 
der this again the pedestal. * * * * In like manner in the Church, there 
must be a mitred primate, parish priests, and ministers uncer them.” 
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Thus far, therefore, the constitution of the Church. We 
will next show that in many of the details of her worship 
and polity the usages and forms of the Christian Church, es- 
pecially, are retained in the New. Although there is not, so 
far as we know, any direct instruction in the Church writings 
as to the holding of councils and assemblies of the clergy or 
laity of the Church on earth, yet it is certainly strongly im- 
plied that such councils and assemblies are lawful and useful 
from the descriptions of such councils held in the spiritual 
world, and convened by the Lord and the angels, for the set- 
tlement of points of doctrine and of wisdom, contained in 
the Memorable Relations, and elsewhere in the writings. And 
it has accordingly been the custom in our Church from the 
beginning, as it has likewise been in nearly all denominations 
of the Old Church, to hold general meetings of the Church 
for the transaction of business and regulation of the govern- 
ment and affairs of the general body, as well as meetings of 
congregations and societies for the ordering of the concerns 
of the Church within their limits. 


Next as to public worship. That in the New Dispensa- 
tion the old time-honored forms of prayer, reading of the 
Scriptures, singing of psalms and spiritual songs, preaching, 
and the rest, together with the use of appropriate vestments, 
gestures and attitudes, such as kneeling in prayer, sitting to 
hear the Word and preaching, and many other things of a 
like nature, are to be continued in the future as they have 
been in the past, is plain from so many things in the writings 
of the Church, that it is impossible to adduce the evidence 
here. Also, that a Liturgical order of worship is recom- 
mended, similar to that which has obtained under former dis- 
pensations, seems very probable from so much being said of 
rituals in those writings, in the A. C. in particular, and es- 
pecially in the two following instances taken from that work. 
In n. 3270 it is declared: “The external things of the 
Church are rituals;” and again ibid. 6587: ‘‘The external 
Cuhrch consists in holily engaging in rituals, and in doing 
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works of charity according to the precepts of the Church.” 
We are also taught that the ancient and honorable practice of 
erecting and solemnly setting apart and consecrating build- 
ings to the worship of the Lord, is to be continued in the 
New Church, together with altars, sacred vessels, and other 
furniture and appurtenances of places of worship. in such 
passages as the following: 


“It is in this case as with a temple, which must first be built by men’s 
hands, and afterwards consecrated, and lastly sanctified by prayer that God 
would make it the abode of his presence, and unite himself with his Church as- 
sembled there.’’ (T. C. R. 126.) 

“Whatever the industry of man prepares for his own use, are correspond- 
ences,—such as food of all kinds, garments, houses, sacred edifices, and many 
other things.’’ (H. & H. 104). 

; “ Those things which are called the holy things of the Church, are not holy 

unless they be holily received; for unless they be holily received, the Divine 
does not flow into them, and all holy things with man are holy only from the 
Divine influx. For instance, sacred buildings, altars therein, the bread and wine 
for the holy supper, become holy solely by the presence of the Lord.’’ (A. C. 
10,208.) 


Lastly, the two sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Supper are among the things retained from the Christian 
Church, and indeed, in a certain sense from the Jewish, if not 
from a still earlier dispensation, as is plainly affirmed in the 
following extracts: 


“The Holy Supper includes and comprehends the whole of the Divine 
worship instituted in the Israelitish Church.” (H. D. 214). 


“ Washings and several ordinances of a like nature were enjoined and com- 
manded the children of Israel, because the Church established with them was a 
representative church, and was of such a nature as to prefigure the Christian 
Church which was to come; on which account, when the Lord came into the 
world, he abrogated the representatives, which were all external, and insti- 
tuted a church in which all things were internal * * * * Of 
all those representatives the Lord retained but two, which were to contain 
in one complex whatever related to the internal church. These two are bap- 
tism instead of washings, and the holy supper instead of the lamb which was 
sacrificed every day and particularly at the feast of the passover.”’ (T. C. R. 670.) 


Under this latter head, also, of public worship may be men- 
tioned the use of Creeds, or Confessons of Faith, of which 
Swedenborg would seem to speak approvingly when we find 
him so often referring to the Creeds of the Christian Church, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and especially the 
creed which derives its name from Athanasius, and which he 
not only frequently mentions throughout his writings, but 
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also (asin D. Lord 57, 8) enters into a minute analysis and 
emendation of it, and afterwards even makes it the subject 
of an entire treatise, as though he intended it, in its 
amended form, for actual use in the Church. Another Old 
Church usage, which he seems to mention with approval, is 
the exhortation read in certain churches before the Holy 
Supper, the form in use in the Church of England, in partic- 
ular, being frequently referred to (see D. Life 4, 5; D. P. 114; 
T. C. R. 526; A. E. 250), apparently with approbation, and 
as being a good and useful thing. 

The festivals are another observance handed down from 
the time of the exodus, at latest, which are expressly spoken 
of as things to be retained in use in the New Church, in the 
following passage. Speaking of the three great Jewish festi- 
vals, it is said (A. C. 7893, fin.): ‘‘Afterwards these same 
feasts were retained for the sake of heavenly life on such oc- 
casions, and for the sake of doctrine, that at those times 
they might learn what faith and charity are.” The allusion 
here appears clearly to be to the perpetuation of these feasts 
in the great Christian festivals of Easter, Pentecost, and 
Thanksgiving. Compare, also, A. C. 1175, where ‘‘observ- 
ing the festivals” is spoken of among the things which the 
true member of the Church will ‘‘do very diligently and 
carefully.” 

We have not mentioned the written Word as one thing, 
and the one of paramount importance and holiness, which 
has been preserved and handed down, almost from the begin- 
ning, through all the dispensations and vicissitudes through 
which the Church has passed, and which in its complete form, 
as finally fixed and received in the Protestant churches of 
Christendom, is now transmitted to the New Church, to- 
gether with the divinely-given interpretations and expositions 
of its mysteries, to be the eternal heritage of all future ages. 
This is so palpable and obvious an instance of what we are 
endeavoring to establish as the rule and method of the Lord 
in the formation of His New Church, that we need do no 
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more than allude to it, as being the very essential and founda- 
tion of the Church’s existence, and that without which the 
formation of a New Church or Dispensation, most of all of 
the New Church of this day, would be simply impossible. 

We had also intended to speak somewhat in detail of the 
retention of much of the phraseology and terminology of the 
theological and ecclesiastical ‘literature of the Christian 
Church, in the New-Church writings, as, for instance: The 
natural man and the spiritual man, the Divine Trinity; Holy 
Sacrament; Holy Eucharist; Pastor; Primate; and many 
others. But the examples are so numerous, and at the same 
time so familiar, that it is unnecessary, and would only be 
occupying space to no purpose. 

Finally, we will cite one passage from the Church writ- 
ings in demonstration of the fact that the sciences of eyery 
name, cultivated so extensively at this day, are also among 
the scientifics which the man of the New Church is permitted 
to borrow from the Egyptians of these times, and use to the 
fullest extent, in confirming and establishing the truths and 
principles of the Church and of religion in his own mind, as 
well as in the minds of those about him: 


“In order that the interiors may be formed, the only means are that man 
should look to the Divine being and to heaven; * * * and man looks tothe 
Divine Being when he believes in his existence, and that all truth and good are 
from Him, and consequently all intelligence and wisdom, * * * * The 
man who is in that faith, and in a life according to it, has the power and capac- 
ity of becoming intelligent and wise; but that he may actually become intelli- 
gent and wise, it is necessary that he should learn many things, not only such as 
relate to heaven, but also such as are of the world; those which relate to heaven 
are to be learned from the Word and from the Church, and those which 
are of the world from the sciences; and in proportion as man learns those things, 
and applies them to life, he becomes intelligent and wise. * * * The simple 
of this class are they whose interiors are open indeed, but not so much culti- 
vated by spiritual, moral, civil, and natural truths. * * * But the wise of 
this class are they whose interiors are not only open but cultivated, and who there- 
fore see truths in themselves and perceive them; and hence the quality of ¢rue 
intelligence and wisdom may be clearly understood.” (H. and H. 351). 


In the same chapter we are also taught what the sciences 
are by which a man’s interiors may be thus cultivated, and 
which, as it is further said, are the means of becoming truly 
wise, and also of becoming spiritually insane, according as 
they are used to confirm or to undermine the truths of Rev- 
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elation. They are ‘‘the various kinds of experimental 
knowledge, as physics, astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, 
geometry, anatomy, psychology, philosophy, the history of 
kingdoms, and also the criticisms and languages of the 
learned world.” 

Here, then, we rest our argument for the conservatism 
of the Church, both under every past, and under the present, 
or New Jerusalem, dispensation. And of what we have 
written, this is the sum. The Christian Church, in reality 
and in its purity, is only now dawning upon the world, and gen- 
uine Christianity only now, in the New Church of to-day, 
beginning to be understood and applied. The Churchof the 
past has been Christian only in name, and the work of the 
eighteen centuries that have elapsed since the Lord was upon 
earth have been only introductory and preparatory to the 
rise of genuine Christianity and the true Christian religion of 
the one only God and Lord. (T.C. R. 668). But while 
this is unquestionably true, and while the New Church is a 
new and distinct step in the history of the Church from the 
Church which was founded at the Lord’s first coming, it is 
also true that it is called the New Christian Church, and that 
it is the true Christian religion of which it is to be the em- 
bodiment and exponent. And, as we have seen, there are 
many other things besides the name, which it retains and in- 
herits from the Christian Church of the past. 

Let us, then, understand and realize these truths. Far 
be it from us, as Christians of the New Jerusalem, to dispar- 
age and make light of the Christian Church. It has per- 
formed a work and a mission of inestimable grandeur and 
use, which no other agency could have performed. It has 
brought society, not alone in Christendom, but, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the world over (for where is the region where its 
influence for good has not been felt?) out of a state of total 
or semi-barbarism into the condition in which we find it in 
this nineteenth century, and it has trained countless thousands 
of souls for the citizenship and the duties of that better coun- 
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try to which they have departed. No, let us not speak 
slightingly of the Christian Church—the Church of our 
fathers, and the home and the school of the faith and piety 
of those who have gone before us; the Church of the Apostles 
and the Martyrs; the repository of learning and the arts dur- 
ing one of the darkest and dreariest ages of human history; 
the Church, too, of the Reformation, and the new civilization 
to which it gave birth; and the solace and the hope of man- 
kind through so many centuries of darkness, evil, oppression 
and persecution. Let us not, in our zeal for and admiration 
of the New Christianity, whose dawn we are privileged to 
behold, and to hail as the bright harbinger of the Church that 
is to be, despise or depreciate the Church that has been; but, 
overlooking her faults, let us rather fix our attention on her 
merits and her beauties, and the incalculable blessings and ben- 
efits which, in the providence of God, she has conferred upon 
mankind. Let us recognize heartily the great share she has 
had in, and the great impulse she has given to, the progress 
of society, and of religion and true holiness among men; 
and while we confess that the work is yet incomplete, and 
that it remains for the New Church to carry it on to its per- 
fection, let us not deny to her a most important part in its 
accomplishment, in preparing the way, by her zeal and ac- 
tivity, and the numerous agencies which she has employed, for 
the final achievement of the great result, and the final descent 
of the kingdom of God upon earth. And so regarding her, 
let us continually strive to emulate her virtues, and to make 
use of all the agencies and all the experience that she has 
bequeathed us, and so prove ourselves truly worthy of the 
venerable name of Christian, which, in common with so 
many other blessings, we derive from her ! 


We cannot more fitly conclude this article than by the 
following quotation from a prominent New-Church minister 
and writer of the last generation, whose writings upon this 
and kindred topics might well be pondered and studied by 
the men and women of the Church of the present generation, 
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especially by those who, with the writer of the book under 
review, see nothing in the Old Church worthy of imitation 
or adoption in the New: 


New Churchmen, observes this writer, “have sought to make all things 
new in the New Jerusalem, by the almost total abolition of Old Church forms 
of prayer aud praise, and the substitution of very distinctively and peculiarly 
new ones. In this, as it seems to us, they have endeavored to make the inside 
clean by washing the outside of the cup and platter. They have endeavored to 
institute a new and purer internal worship by making an entirely new mode of 
external worship ; and this is somewhat as if the Lord, in assuming human 
nature for man’s redemption and salvation, had made an entirely new human- 
ity, instead of purging and glorifying the old one; or as if, in restoring His 
written Word, which the Jews first, and afterward the Christians, made of 
none effect by their traditions, He had made an entirely new letter, instead of 
fulfilling the jots and tittles of the original letter, and showing us more plainly of 
the Father of it, in the evolution of its spiritual sense; or as if, in instituting the 
new church by Swedenborg, He had caused him to make an entirely new 
Apostles’ creed, instead of explaining that of Athanasius according to the doc- 
trines of the new and true Christian faith, or to prescribe expressly (as some in 
our day and country are now doing), entirely new forms of external ecclesiastical 
governments, with altogether new external sacraments, or ceremonies, or rituals 
of external worshin, with a totally different priesthood for their administration, 
instead of sanctioning those of the first Christian Church, and infilling them with 
new spirit and new life, and adiviner import.’ . . . “ The Lord, in instituting the 
new and true Christian Church, by Sweaenborg, sanctioned all that in the first 
and old Christian Church, which he did not expressly abrogate; and as he did 
not expressly abrogate its external forms, either of ecclesiastical order and gov- 
ernment (as they existed in its integrity during the first three centuries of its 
existence), or of formal worship, or of sectarian discrimination, therefore we 
are to presume that He designed these to remain as the substratum of the in- 
ternal worship of His New Jerusalem. Jn this new dispensation the Lord makes 
all things new by infilling old forms with new essences.”* 


*De Charms’ Importance and Necessity of an External Church, p. 25. 























DOES THE BRAIN THINK? 


Observations on a Lecture by Professor Mantegazza of Flor- 
ence, by Signor Loreto Scocia, Editor of ‘‘La Nuova 
Epoca,;” translated by Ella F. Mosby. 


On Wednesday, the 9th of February, about two in the 
afternoon, while passing in front of the Museum of Natural 
Philosophy and History in Florence, I saw many distinguished 
persons hastening to enter the Institute, and after a few steps 
farther, met two Russian ladies of my acquaintance, who were 
also hurrying in that direction. They told me that they were 
going to the lecture of the celebrated Professor Mantegazza, 
teacher of Anthropology at the Institute of Higher Learning, 

I determined to go also, as much from a curiosity to hear 
Professor Mantegazza, as from the pleasure of agreeable com- 
panionship. We entered the lecture hall, where a hundred or 
more persons were assembled. The greater part were foreign- 
ers, ladies as well as gentlemen, all curious like myself; of 
students there were but few. 

The illustrious Professor Mantegazza set forth with his usual 
clearness and eloquence the method to be pursued in his in- 
structions on anthropology. If I mistake not, this was the 
second lecture which he had given in the current scholastic 
year, which began in November. He said that, as in other 
sciences, so in anthropology, there are different systems which 
he distinguished into three categories, or divisions. The first 
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is that of the theologians, which he described as the conser- 
vative division, headed by Rosmini. This class divides man 
into two parts, the soul and the physical organism. It de- 
mands that anthropology, or the knowledge of man, shall be 
the metaphysics of human thought, or to speak more correct- 
ly, psychology; hence contenting themselves with studying 
the psychical part of man, it leaves the physical part of man to 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology. 

The second division is that of the moderate thinkers, who 
hold to a medium course. This class is represented by De 
Quatrefages, who says that man is man, because he can yn- 
derstand good and evil. ‘‘Pah! (exclaimed Professor Mante- 
gazza) what are good and evil? The answer is well known 
which an Indian gave to a Catholic Missionary, who exhorted 
him to be converted, saying, that even he must have an idea 
of good and evil. ‘Yes,’ answered the Indian, ‘for me it is 
good to seize the wife of another ; it is evil to have my own 
taken away.’” Naturally, this illustration made his hearers 
smile. But Professor Mantegazza protested that he sustained 
his propositions in good faith; that by too many their opinions 
are held in bad faith; but he would not discuss these. At this 
point I would have liked to interrupt him, if it had been per- 
mitted, and ask: ‘‘You have said but a short time ago that 
there is neither good nor evil; for heaven’s value, on what 
criterion do you now base the distinction between opinions 
held in good faith and those in bad faith? Dear Professor, 
one must at least respect logic, because without logic no 
science is possible, no system of science, not even that of an 
anthropology without scruples.’’ (1) 


(1) That is called anthropology without scruples, which does not shrink 
from employlng barbarous and atrocious methods of research, wherever any 
phenomenon in nature can be by these means discovered to confirm its sup- 
positions. I will explain. The greater*part of modern physiologists suppose 
that the vital principle, which animates the physical organism of every animal, 
is inherent in the organism itself. Therefore, in order to strengthen their hypo- 
thesis, they make diabolical experiments with the greatest imperturbability on 
dogs, cats, rabbits, hens, doves, and other innocent creatures, subjecting them 
to the most cruel torments. They practise what is called wivtsection, that is, tor- 
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ture by cuts and incisions in living animals, without any pity on their quivering 
anguish, and with the hope perhaps of finding in their palpitating viscera the 
vital prinaple. The works of this same professor, Mantegazza, are full of such 
atrocious examples, especially his “Physiology of Pain,’ in which may be seen 
tables with the designs of the machine and the instruments invented to torture 
poor animals. These are things to fill with horror those who are not capable of 
the delights of cruelty. 

If it had been permitted, I would have said further: Of 
what use is human knowledge, if its object is not to lead man 
to the love of goodness, which is true wisdom? If it does not 
lead to wisdom, it leads to folly, and consequently, in this re- 
spect, natural science is, like material wealth, a blessing or a 
curse, according to the use that is made of it. Indeed, it 
renders the mind sane or insane, as it is directed to the con- 
firmation or denial of higher truths; and of this, most learned 
Professor, you yourself are a speaking example. You have at- 
tacked the Moral Law, and have fallen into a contradiction; 
now, if you will allow it, I will prove to you that your reason- 
ing is a sophism. 

Because men have many different ideas of the just and 
unjust, you infer that good and evil are only words empty of 
sense. You certainly would not reason worse if you should 
say that hunger is an imaginary and fictitious need, because 
men manifest extremely diverse tastes in satisfying it, and 
what is for some a dainty viand is for others distasteful and 
nauseating. It is no proof of your position, that the asscefed- 
ita, which we call Devil’s Dung, is regarded by the Indians 
themselves, countrymen of the savage whom you mentioned 
in your illustrations as a delicate dish, and called “Food of 
the Gods,” serving them in many countries instead of garlic 
to flavor their food. Besides, the savage and half savage 
races, physically and morally depraved, cannot serve as ex- 
amples to civilized people, as among ourselves there are fami- 
lies not suitable to be held up as models for the nation. 

Would you know why there are so many different opin- 
ions in morality as in religion? It is because men are not 
only capable of perfection or good, but also of corruption; 
and they are corrupt. The disorderly desires of the will per- 
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vert the judgment; thence the conscience is changed, and is 
insensibly modified in every age, every people, every individ- 
ual, according to the instability and variety of interests, pas- 
sions, or prejudices. It is certain that moral and religious 
truth is one and immutable, but it is certain also that men are 
not always so, are not all equally in the necessary condition 
for recognizing this truth. Hence, in regard to this question, 
which does not touch the essence of good and evil, the moral 
and religious ideas of men must necessarily be altered, and 
vary from age to age. ‘hose whose hearts are pure, see the 
truth in light; but corrupt men, who find their pleasures in dis- 
order, cannot regard with favorable eyes the truth that is op- 
posed to their desires. They are like larve of insects that 
feed on tainted carrion, while the good, living a less ignoble 
life, are like butterflies, furnished with a taste which enjoys 
only the nectar of flowers. 


I must assert that, in making these observations, I have 
no other intention than to combat the sophistry which would 
deny that supreme law, moral and divine, which is the rule 
of the just and the unjust, and without which there is no 
authority ; nor indeed is there any iniquity which it is not 
allowable to commit, when one is on the side of the strongest. 
But to resume the thread of the lecture where we diverged. 

Besides the two above.mentioned classes, Professor Man- 
tegazza went on to say that there is a third class in anthropol- 
ogy, which is that of the uncompromising, to which he is 
proud to belong. This class admits no division of the phy- 
sical and moral in man, whose being, it considers, is com- 
posed of one substance alone, matter ; and so it claims him 
entirely. Holding in his hand a human thigh-bone, the illus- 
trious Professor expressed himself thus: ‘‘ This thigh-bone 
belonged to an Aranicanian, a native of the pampas in South 
America, who has done little inyhis life but ride on horse- 
back, as may be seen from this bone of his thigh, which from 
continual riding is curved. In the same manner that one can 
judge from this bone that the man to whom it belonged must 
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have been robust, so I might say, if I had here upon this 
table before me a quantity of human brains: This skull be- 
longed to an idiot, that to a learned man; this is the brain of 
the poet Byron, that of Don Juan, the hero of his poem; for 
there is nothing in man but the organs and their functions. 
As the stomach digests, the lungs breathe, the heart moves the 
blood, so the brain thinks.....- ¢ 

Softly, dear Professor! In truth we may be astonished 
to hear that phrenological science has arrived at such perfec- 
tion that its students can distinguish at a glance the brain of 
a philosopher from that of a peasant. Permit me then to say 
that your science errs, if it claims to establish as an absolute 
rule that the internal faculties can be recognized by the exter- 
nal forms of the visible organs, while natural science demon- 
strates that most effects proceed from causes which cannot be 
rendered sensible to the eye; such are for instance : 

1. The phenomena of electricity, of magnetism, crystalli- 
zation, of chemical affinity and vegetation. Can you render 
visible the reason by which, in each species of fruit, and in 
the varieties of each species, particular flavors are found? 


2. Undertaking to explain animal phenomena by the 
simple inspection of the visible organs, an obstacle is found 
in the organizations which, looked at from whatever side, pre- 
sent a perfect resemblance, though the animals so related show 
different habits ; you will be surprised, for instance, to observe 
that the otter, whose organization is not inferior to that of the 
beaver, does not know how to build like the latter upon the 
banks of the rivers and lakes which he also frequents and in- 
habits. You will be still more astonished when you observe 
the ground-ant, which builds with sand its little house divided 
into floors, placed one over the other, and supported by blades 
of grass, or the galleries and casemates of the brown ants, or 
the numerous apartments with parallel corridors excavated in 
the trunks of trees by the sooty ant ; and especially the ingen- 
ious labyrinths, constructed with the dust of moth-eaten 
wood dissolved and mixed with the threads of a cobweb into 
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a kind of pasteboard, by the black Ethiopian ant. Notwith- 
standing this difference, all these insects resemble each other 
in form, organs, instruments of work, yet the diversity of their 
labors reveals all the extension of which their instinct is sus- 
ceptible. 

3. Your wonder will reach its height when you contem- 
plate the faculties with which these same ants and bees are 
endowed, their domestic economy, their active industry, the 
high ability, even genius, shown in the construction of their 
habitations, their solicitude for the education of their off- 
spring, their quickness of apprehension in preserving their 
republic from enemies, their courage in combating, the mu- 
tual accord which exists in a bee-hive or ant-hill. Yet in bees 
and ants either a genuine brain does not exist, or no trace of 
it is visible, although so many diverse abilities, if we judged 
them by the principles of phrenological science, would require 
a most complicated and voluminous brain. 

4. The brains of the wolf, the sheep, the hog, and the 
tiger, are almost equal in size and conformation; notwith- 
standing this, these animals have the most different, even the 
most opposite qualities. Nor is there a difference between 
the encephalic masses of the pigeon and the hawk, and yet 
what a diversity in their instincts! 

5. There are in nature many small species, in which not 
only the proportion of the cerebral mass to that of the body 
is almost the same, but also the structure and conformation of 
their brains resemble each other ; these should consequently, 
according to the principles of phrenological science, be en- 
dowed with the same instincts and the same faculties. Now, 
this is not so; indeed, the individuals of one species live iso- 
lated, those of another unite in society ; here the males and 
females possess conjugal love, there no durable union exists 
between the sexes ; one species lavishes on its young the most 
loving care, the other abandoms them to fate; these build 
habitations, those rove to and fro, others sing. All these 
differences cannot be explained without admitting the influx 
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of spiritual causes which are not visible to the natural eye. 

6. Finally, the size, structure, and conformation of the 
brain in the same men cannot serve as an absolute rule by 
which to judge of intellectual and moral qualities. Indeed, 
some who have small heads and small brains display more 
activity, even as to the functions of the soul, than others who 
have a larger head and brain. On observing the brain of a 
peasant and that of a philosopher, a perfect visible resemblance 
may be seen. Any small differences in the volume, or in the 
more or less numerous and deep involutions of this, are not 
sufficient to explain the great difference between their minds. 

It is deplorable that phrenological science, although true 
in some of its general principles established by the celebrated 
Gall, should be spoiled by modern materialists with their ex- 
aggerations, even to the assertion that the emotional and in- 
tellectual faculties are in the cerebral substances, so that they 
may be measured and weighed by the measure and weight of 
the brain; “for there is nothing else in man (affirms Professor 
Mantegazza) ‘han material organs and their functions. As 
the stomach digests, the lungs breathe, the heart moves the blood, 
so the brain thinks.” 


[ Zo be Continued. | 








HALL’S ‘*‘ EVOLUTION OF SOUND. 


Few books have been more industriously advertised dur- 
ing the past few years than ‘‘ The Problem of I1uman Life,” 
by A. Wilford Hall. The central portion of this work, com- 
prising about one-half of the entire volume, is devoted to an 
attempt to overthrow the wave-theory of sound, and to sub- 
stitute therefor the hypothesis that sound consists of corpus- 
cular emissions. 

While treating of sound the aythor claims at the same 
time to have utterly demolished the undulatory theories of 
light and heat, and thus, to have undone at a blow the most 
important philosophical teachings of modern physics. 

The book seems to have received most attention from 
clergymen and students of theology, not a few of whom are 
said to have given it their hearty and unqualified approval, 
while even the names of some professed scientists are cited 
among the converts to its views. 

The writer of the present notice has examined ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Sound ”’ at the request of several friends, who desired 
an expression of opinion from him on the scientific merits of 
the work. It is not my intention to give an elaborate and 
detailed review, but to inquire into the character and force of 
the main arguments urged against the wave-theory of sound, 
and, at the same time to come to a just conclusion, if possi- 
ble, as to the reliability and competency of Mr. A. Wilford 
Hall as a writer on scientific subjects. In any writer who 
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essays to disprove the results of the careful labors of men 
justly distinguished for their mental endowments and scien- 
tific attainments, we have a right to expect, at least, a cred- 
itable showing of the same qualifications; if the critic of 
Tyndall and Mayer is to earn our respect, he must at least 
show himself capable of comprehending the true meaning of 
those authors’ lucid statements of physical facts; if the 
avowed opponent of so astute a mathematician as Helmholtz 
is to escape our derision, he must at least exhibit a passing 
knowledge of the elementary rules of arithmetic. If a writer 
fails to meet these modest requirements there is no recourse 
left to us but to pronounce him unscientific, untrustworthy, 
and undeserving of serious attention. 


The first things read on taking up ‘‘The Problem of Human 
Life” were ‘“‘ Professor Brocketts’ Review” and ‘‘ Wilford’s 
Rejoinder” to the same. Toward the close of this rejoinder 
‘‘ Wilford” requests ‘‘ those professors of physical science, 
who shall in the future feel it their duty to attack Evolution 
of Sound,” to grapple with the main arguments advanced 
against the wave-theory, and either answer them or admit 
their impregnability. I shall endeavor to act on this sugges- 
tion. I shall consider certain tantamount arguments on 
which the author seems chiefly to rely, and which he calls 
absolutely impregnable, though I will by no means undertake 
to notice all the arguments by which he vauntingly claims 
to have utterly overthrown the wave-theory. I am certainly 
doing full justice to an author, if I ask that his work shall be 
judged according to the merits of its avowedly strongest 


parts. 
On page 78 of the book in hand occurs the following 
quotation from Tyndall: “How are we to picture to our- 


selves the condition of the air through which this musical 
sound is passing? Imagine one of the prongs of the vibrat- 
ing fork swiftly advancing; it compresses the air immediately 
in front of it, and when it retreats it leaves a partial vacuum 
behind, the process being repeated by every subsequent ad- 
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vance and retreat. The whole function of the tuning fork is 
to carve the air into these condensations and rarefactions, 
and they, as they are formed, propagate themselves in suc- 
cession through the air.” This passage is made a prominent 
target for the slings and arrows of Mr. Hall’s rhetoric and the 
butt of his ridicule. The passage contains a correct—though 
necessarily incomplete—statement of certain essential features 
of the wave-theory of sound; it is correct, so far as it goes, 
but it is not intended as a complete statement in any particu- 
lar; partial statements of facts in connection with certain 
phases of a subject are not only allowable but necessary in 
all writing. The prongs of the vibrating fork are said to be 
‘* SWIFTLY advancing.” On this point Mr. Hall takes very 
decided issue. All physicists maintain that a considerable 
velocity of the vibrating body is requisite to the generation 
of sonorous waves. If Mr. Hall can make good his asser- 
tion that the prongs of the sounding fork do not advance 
swiftly, then has he indeed dealt the wave-hypothesis a stag- 
gcring blow. From Mr. Hall’s own words, let his position 
and his style of demonstration appear. 


He says: ‘‘The prong of a tuning fork in passing 
through the air at full amplitude moves only ata very low 
velocity, not one-tenth as fast as we can move an ordinary 
fan; a fact perhaps never thought of by a writer on sound; 
for if it had been, he surely would have abandoned the wave- 
theory; * * * While the fork, with 128 vibrations a sec- 
ond, moves less than the sixteenth of an inch at a swing, 
making an entire aggregate of less than eight inches and re- 
turn in a second, I moved the fan a distance of almost seven 
feet and back eachsecond. * * * * The superficialty of 
writers on sound is really immense! They actually suppose, 
it is evident from their writings, that because a vibrating fork 
makes a humming tone, its prongs must therefore travel at an 
enormous velocity, so as to condense the air in front suffi- 
ciently to generate additional heat and elasticity, and then 
retreat so rapidly as to create a partial vacuum! * * * Yet 
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Professor Tyndall never thinks to tell his audience of scien- 
tific students that while this prong of the tuning fork is thus 
‘* swiftly advancing,” cutting and carving the air, retreating 
with such rapidity as to leave a ‘‘partial vacuum,” thus gener- 
ating ‘‘ condensations and rarefactions” in the open atmos- 
phere, it is absolutely only moving at the snail-like speed of 
seven inches a second in one direction, or fourteen, counting 
both! It is but fair and charitable to say he did not know it, 
but rather that he really supposed the prong of the fork to 
be moving at a velocity about equal to that of a rifle-ball, or 
he never would have indulged in such a ridiculous travesty 
on science and fact. 

‘* But he was probably not so much to blame for this 
superficial misapprehension, since his great mentor, from 
whom he takes most of his inspirations on sound, Professor 
Helmholtz, had repeatedly fallen into the same error. Take, 
for example, his erroneous contrast of the velocity of a 
pendulum with that of a tuning fork’s prongs, as follows: 

‘The pendulum swings from right to left with a uniform 
motion. * * * Near to either end of its path it moves 
slowly, and in the middle fast. Among sonorous bodies 
which move in the same way, only very much faster, we may 
mention tuning forks.’ Sensations of Tone, p. 28. 

Whereas, it is a fact which a smart school-boy should 
have been well aware of, that a pendulum which beats sec- 
onds when thrown into full oscillation, travels more than 
sixty-four inches in one direction, or with more than four 
times the velocity of the tuning-fork’s prongs, counting their 
vibrations in both directions! 

‘*Professor Tyndall, again following the lead of Professor 
Helmholtz, as usual, falls into the same mistake in regard to 
the velocity of a pendulum’s movements. He says: 


‘The motion of a common pendulum, for example, is periodic; and, as it 
swings through the air, it produces waves or pulses which follow each other 
with perfect regularity. Such waves, however, are far to sluggish to excite the 
auditory nerve. To produce a musical tone we must have a body which vibrates 
with the unerring regularity of the pendulum, but which can impart much 
sharper and quicker shocks to the air.’ Lectures on Sound, p, 49. 
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‘*How can the prong of a tuning-fork with only one quarter 
the velocity of a pendulum, ‘impart much sharper and quicker 
shocks to the air’ by dividing up the slower movements into 
sixteenths of an inch instead of continuing its accumulated 
motion sixty-four inches at a sweep? And how can this 
motion of a pendulum be called ‘ sluggish,’ while the motion 
of the prong, having but one-fourth the velocity, is called 
‘much quicker?’ 

‘* It seems strange, to say the least, that such careful and 
profound thinkers should be so easily misled by appearances, 
though it affords a satisfactory answer to the query why it is 
that the wave-theory of sound, so clearly a scientific fallacy, 
should be at the present moment believed in by the ablest 
minds of the world. It can only be.because the theory was 
originally based on a few such superficialities as I am now 
pointing out, and which no modern physicist has had the 
originality or mental independence to see through and expose. 

In order to get a clear insight into this actual but de- 
ceptive velocity of a tuning-fork’s prongs, and thus wipe out 
this surface idea of their ‘swzft/y advancing’ oscillations, I 
have only to take the fork in my hand and swing it bodily 
through the air back and forth a distance of eight inches, 
making one complete oscillation each second, in which case I 
move it just as rapidly as its prongs move when sounding, as 
a moment’s calculation will show, while I produce vastly more 
mechanical and undulatory effect upon the surrounding atmos- 
phere by the longer oscillations; for, while the sounding prong 
moves but a very short distance in one direction and then re- 
treats, losing the effect of its forward motion in driving the 
air into any kinds of waves or pulses, I swing it bodily at the 
same velocity exactly, but by continuing and thus accumu- 
lating the motion to a greater distance in one direction with- 
out interrupting its action, I evidently must produce a greater 
mechanical effect upon the air in front of it than if the long 
swing were subdivided up into 128 short motions, with not a 
particle more distance traveled in the aggregate. One would 
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think that a man with the least mechanical intuition could see 
this, and, in seeing it, would instantly abandon the wave- 
theory of sound as a most transparent scientific fallacy.” 
{Problem of Life, pp. 90>—93.) 

I have quoted thus at length that full justice may be done 
to Mr. Hall’s logic. To the scientific reader comment is un- 
necessary, but I am not writing for the professedly scientific 
reader, but for that large class of intelligent persons whose 
possible lack of scientific training may prevent their recog- 
nizing the fatal weakness that underlies the foregoing arrogant 
and flowing utterances. True is the saying that knowledge 
is power ; no less true is it that ignorance is weakness. The 
fatal weakness that pervades this assault on the wave-theory 
is the weakness of ignorance,—that is, if the writer be honest 
and expressing his actual convictions as we must assume him 
to be. So far from disproving the statements of Helmholtz 
and Tyndall as to the velocity of the prongs of a vibrating 
fork, Mr. Hall has proven conclusively that he is ignorant 
of the most elementary principles of analytical mechanics, 
and all the ridicule which he seeks to throw upon the above- 
mentioned scientists naturally recoils with crushing force upon 
himself. 


The simple fact is that Mr. Hall is completely in the 
dark as to the meaning of the word ‘‘velocity” when applied 
to a body whose rate of motion is uniform—that is, whose 
speed is neither increased nor retarded—is the distance passed 
over by it in one unit of time; if our unit of time be a second, 
the velocity in such case is the distance passed over in one 
second, if our unit of time be an hour, the velocity of the 
body is the distance passed over by it in one hour. In this 
case, and in this only, is the velocity of a moving body equal 
to the distance traveled by itin the unit of time. In all cases 
where the speed undergoes variation, that is, where the rate 
of motion is accelerated and retarded, whether such accelera- 
tion or retardation be uniform, as in the case of the pendulum, 
or wholly irregular, the velocity of the body at any given in- 
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stant is not the distance actually traversed in a second, if the 
second be our unit, but the distance which the body would 
traverse in a second if its speed would continue unchanged 
throughout that second. When it is said that a railroad train 
is moving at the rate of thirty miles an hour, the meaning is 
not that the train will necessarily travel thirty miles in the 
hour next ensuing,-but that it would do so if its velocity con- 
tinued constant during that time. The conception of velocity 
is not necessarily the conception of distance actually traversed 
in agiven time. Velocity is rate of motion; it may change 
many times in a second. Rate of motion is properly measured 
and expressed by the distance which it would cause the body 
to travel in one second, if preserved unaltered. On the as- 
sumption that the breadth of swing executed by the prong of 
the tuning-fork, which makes 256 vibrations per second, is 
one-sixteenth of an inch—a perfectly allowable assumption, 
though the distance varies directly as the loudness of the tone 
excited—the extremity of the prong traverses a total distance 
of sixteen inches in a second of time. Mr. Hall prefers to say 
eight inches in one direction and return, and then, neglecting 
the return, he frequently says, simply, ‘‘eight inches in a sec- 
ond,” thus giving a false impression as to actual distance. 
Now, it is admitted that the total distance traversed by the 
vibrating prong of the given fork in one second is sixteen 
inches, but it is most emphatically denied that the velocity of 
the prong is sixteen inches. The velocity of the prong is an 
ever-changing quantity; at each extremity of the swing the 
velocity vanishes or becomes zero; at the center of the swing 
the velocity attains its maximum, but just what this maximum 
is depends upon the elasticity or spring-power of the fork, to- 
gether with its weight and relative proportions. In any case 
this maximum velocity is immensely greater than the total dis- 
tance traveled by the vibrating prong in a second, and far 
greater than any one could move a fan in the hard in the same 
time. 








It is these high velocities, in their rapid succession, that 
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generate sonorous pulses in the air by means of alternating 
condensations and rarefactions. 

Says Mr. Hall: “If you move even the broad surface of a 
fan through the air at a velocity of only eight inches a second, 
what becomes of the air in front of it, which is all the spring 
we have to take into consideration in this discussion? It sim- 
ply moves around the fan, quietly and silently taking its place 
behind it without causing the slightest disturbance or dis- 
placement of these spring-particles, ‘so talked of by these 
learned writers, a.dozen inches in front of it!” (p. 90.) 

The reader will please note that Mr. Hall here gives the 
velocity as eight inches, whereas honesty to his own miscon- 
ception of velocity would make it sixteen inches. It is quite 
true that a velocity of eight inches, or sixteen inches, would 
not suffice for the generation of sound waves; no physicist 
asserts or pretends that it would, and Mr. Hall’s oft repeated 
declarations to this effect are wretched misrepresentations 
founded on his own lack of knowledge and ability to under- 
stand. 


It must certainly be plain to every thinking mind that the 
total distance traversed in a second by the prong of the vi- 
brating fork is not the veritable velocity of the prong. Let 
us suppose, by way of example, that a railway train travels a 
distance of 100 miles in five hours, including twenty-four 
stops of five minutes each; is the velocity of the train twenty 
miles? Far from it.. Two hours are taken up by the stops, 
leaving but three hours during which the train is in motion, a 
fact which places the velocity at 33% miles, on the assnmp- 
tion that the velocity is uniform. Our tuning-fork stops 256 
times in a second; like as the train checks its speed before 
stopping, so the velocity of the vibrating prong gradually dies 
out and returns before and after each stop; the many stops 
with their attendant destruction of velocity all take place 
within a second of time, and yet the prong is enabled to trav- 
erse a total distance of sixteen inches in a second. Ifa rail- 
way train travels a distance of twenty miles in one hour, its 
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velocity is a varying quantity according to the number of 
stops it is called upon to make; if it makes ten stops, the ve- 
locity must greatly increase; if it makes no halt, the velocity 
is a very moderate one; if it makes ten stops, the velocity 
must greatly increase; if it makes twenty stops or more, the 
velocity between stations must be proportionately increased, 
that the stipulated distance of twenty miles may be traveled 
in the given time. Similarly, the greater the number of stops 
made by the prong of a vibrating fork, the greater must be 
its intervening maximum rate of motion to enable it to trav- 
erse any set distance, such as sixteen inches in one second. 

I am stating this matter at some length in order tomake it 
perfectly manifest, to even the most untutored mind, that Mr. 
Hall is greatly traducing the wave-theory of sound, and hope- 
lessly involving himself in what he says over and over again 
on this topic. 

The truth of what I have said on the subject of velocity in 
general and in particular, is as unquestionable as that of the 
multiplication-table, and yet I have not exposed in all its 
shallowness the error of proclaiming the aggregate distance 
traversed by a body in one second as the veritable velocity of 
the same. 

I forbear to dwell longer on this point in the belief that the 
reader is already prepared to pass judgment on the question 
as to whether the wave-theory of sound has been hopelessly 
shattered by the argument just considered, and as to whom 
the charge of ‘‘superficialty” rightfully attaches in this case, 

Another ‘‘sonorous problem,” adduced by Mr. Halland by 
him considered second in importance to no other question 
connected with the discussion, is that of magazine explosions. 
Mr. Hall’s discussion of this topic may be aptly compared to 
the discharge of a pistol that is loaded with nothing but pow- 
der; considerable empty noise isymade, but it is perfectly 
harmless to everybody and everything, including the wave- 
theory of sound. So far as the gas generated in a powder 
explosion is concerned-there will be no question. If the chem 
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istry of instantaneous combustion has not been mentioned by 
physicists in this connection, it is not from ignorance of the 
facts, but because they deemed it unnecessary to mention 
what seems included in the very meaning of the word, ‘‘ex- 
plosion.” 

As to the second point urged by Mr. Hall, namely, the 
non-identity of the condensed air-pulse, produced by an ex- 
plosion, with the sound-pulse produced by the same cause, 
I presume any physicist would say. “Make thy vaunting 
true and it shall please me well.” 

A prediction is made, and physicists are asked to spend 
their time and money in testing it, regardless of the fact that 
they may have more profitable employment for both time and 
means. Physicists do not doubt that the concussive air-pulse 
— being the objective cause of the sound—reaches the ear si- 
multaneously with the sound; why should they seek to prove 
that of which they entertain no doubt? If Mr. Hall claims to 
be an investigator, the proper and scientific way would be 
for him to carefully test his own theories, with competent 
assistance, before publishing them, and not scatter them 
broadcast, and expect others, who consider them groundless, 
to test them for him. He proves absolutely nothing in the 
premises; he simply makes bold assertions unsupported by 
evidence. 

The question as to whether the velocity of sonorous prop- 
agation be the same, whatever the force of the concussion, is 
a question for experimental demonstration; should the veloc- 
ity be found to differ in extreme cases from what it is known 
to be in all ordinary cases, an interesting fact would be added 
to our knowledge on the subject, but the wave-theory would 
not be impaired by this fact. No one pretends that our 
knowledge of sound is complete, or that there are not many 
problems concerning it still to be answered. 

Further on Mr. Hall says: 

‘*But I have evidence to present against the hypothesis of 
sound-waves and their constituent ‘condensations and rare- 
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factions’ compared to which the foregoing unanswerable con- 
siderations are but as the softest zephyrs contrasted with the 
devastating cyclone. I now proceed to present a single ar- 
gument, which in its ramifications and various phases, will 
form an avalanche of testimony against the theory so over- 
whelming that its strongest advocates will be forced to recog- 
nize it as entirely unassailable.” 

It is apparent from these words that the author considers 
his forthcoming argument as his strongest bulwark. Let us 
enquire what it is and whether it be, in fact, ‘‘entirely unas- 
sailable.”’ 

There is a certain locust whose stridulation is said to be au- 
dible at a distance of a mile. This locust is the provocation 
of the ‘‘avalanche of testimony” which we are about to con- 
sider. 

Says Mr. Hall: ‘‘Inthe Summer of 1867 I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to one of these insects singing in a grove of 
trees on the opposite side of a valley more than a mile wide, 
and it was a source of astonishment that so diminutive an 
insect—weighing less than a quarter of a pennyweight—could 
fill, as it did, four square miles, including no doubt, a mile 
high, with its wonderful music! Yet such was the fact, which 
is well recognized by our greatest naturalists, including Mr. 
Darwin, who describes the same species of locust in his work 
on the Variations of Animals and Plants, and admits that its 
stridulation can often be heard a mile. According to the 
wave-theory of sound, which I have the honor of opposing, 
this trifling insect, by simply rasping its legs across the 
nervures of its wings (for this is the way its tone is produced) 
creates a physical agitation and displacement of the air which 
converts the whole four cubic miles of atmosphere into waves, 
each wave consisting of two parts, a ‘‘condensation and a 
rarefaction,” the compressed ,pértion of which contains a 
sufficient augmentation of heat above the normal heat of the 
atmosphere to add “one-sixth” to the elasticity of the air and 
the velocity of sound! I unequivocally assert that no sane 
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no sane mind can accept such a proposition or intelligently 
believe it, and that any man who pretends to believe it 
(as all advocates of the current sound-theory must do) is self- 
deceived, having never seriously thought of the infinitely im- 
possible consequences involved. I will now try to undeceive 
these astute physicists by pointing out the consequences, and 
thus prick the most stupendous scientific bubble ever inflated 
by man. Within these four square miles which are filled by 
the sound of this insect, there are, in round numbers, 16,000,- 
000,000 square-inch columns of air, each exerting a pressure on 
the earth, and in all directions, of fifteen pounds, or, in the 
aggregate, 120,000,000 tons. Now, since sound can only 
travel by means of air-waves, and as air-waves can be consti- 
tuted only of ‘‘condensations and rarefactions,” and as a con- 
densation can only take place by the particles of air, as Profes- 
sor Tyndall says, ‘‘ crowding closely together,” or a rarefaction 
occur except by the particles of air separating ‘‘more widely 
apart,” and as every particle of air constituting a sound-wave 
according to the same high authority, must necessarily make 
‘‘a small excursion to and fro every time a wave passes, it in- 
evitably follows, if this theory be true, that this insect by sim- 
ply moving its legs displaces all the particles of air constitut- 
ing these 16,000,000,000 inch-columns for a mile high and 
restores them to their place again 440 times each second (its 
tone being very nearly A, or that of the second string of the 
violin), and continues this process of thus churning the air in- 
to condensations and rarefactions a full minute at a time!” 
p. 130. 

Our author now sets to work to ascertain, if possible, the 
amount of force required to shake these inch-columns of air. 
Not being mathematician enough to undertake the calculation 
himself, he employs two different ‘‘mathematicians” to deter- 
mine the problem for him; their results differ so widely that 
he doubts their competency, though he eagerly snatches a 
new ‘‘argument” against the wave-theory from the fact one 
of these assistants ‘‘rejected the heat hypothesis entirely, 
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claiming that by no conceivable possibility could this column 
of air be changed from heat to cold, however slight the tran- 
sition, 440 times a second, or even ten times, since it would 
necessarily take an appreciable time for the heat to radiate or 
be transferred from the hot part of the wave to the cold, even 
if such heat and cold exist as the wave-theory requires.” 





These observations indicate an assistant worthy of his em- 
ployer, since it is manifest that both of them were equally 
ignorant of the fact that the ‘‘heat of condensation” is not 
claimed to be radiated but to be expended in promoting the 
expansion or rarefaction which immediately succeeds the con- 
densation. The heat is thus used up in doing work. Com- 
pressed air is always cooled by the act of expansion. But to 
the main subject. According to our author the result of the 
calculation just referred to ‘‘reveals the tantalizing fact, as it 
must be to Professor Tyndall, that an insect which could not 
stir a half ounce weight by exercising all its strength to the 
best advantage, is made by the wave-theory to produce a 
physical and mechanical effect by the movements of its legs 
equal to sixteen thousand million pounds.” This is but the 
first step. Proceeding to inquire into the force required to 
compress one-half the agitated air into sonorous condensa- 
tions, he announces that the wave-theory demands five 
thousand million tons for this purpose. Still we are not 
through. The locust has not yet discharged all its obligations, 
but is further required by the wave-theory (so says our 
author) to furnish a physical energy of sixty-six thousand 
million tons for the generation of heat. By a novel freak of 
arithmetic the author, at this point, finds that sixty-six thou- 
sand is about thirteen thousand times as large as five 
thousand, instead of about thirteen times as large, but this 
is only a small error, induced perhaps by the foregoing 
‘foverwhelming avalanche” of figures. Well, what reply can 
physicists make to this argument? The most fitting reply 
would seem to be a quiet smile, but since it is not always easy 
to divine the full meaning of a smile, I will add something by 
way of interpretation. » 
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Mr. Hall declares he does not misrepresent the teaching 
and consequences of the wave-theory, in fact, that it would 
be impossible to misrepresent it. Does any one need to be 
told that this ‘‘overwhelming avalanche of testimony” is a 
stupendous and farcical misrepresentation of the wave-theory, 
with no foundation in fact, reason, or common sense? 


Granted, for the sake of the argument, that the locust can 
and does fill four cubic miles of air with the sound of its 
stridulation; it is of course, true, that every cubic inch of air 
in the four cubic miles undergoes sonorous agitation, but 
what does the wave-theory of sound require of the locust for 
the production of this effect? Does it require that insect to 
load itself with the weight of four cubic miles of air and then 
to shake it bodily to and fro 440 times per second? Quintes- 
sence of absurdity! All that the locust is in fact required to 
do, and all that the wave-theory teaches that it does do, is to 
vercome the resistance whi h the air in actual contact with its 
vibratory organism opposes to the rapid motion of its stridula- 
tion. Two factors enter into the measure of this resistance, 
namely, the surface of the vibrating organism and the velocity 
of the vibratory movement; given these two factors, and the 
work done by the insect is known. When the insect is at rest 
the air presses uniformly on all sides of its organism, this cir- 
cumambient pressure of the air, being equal on all sides, op- 
poses no resistance to a slow motion, because the equilibrium 
of the air is constantly maintained, but when the motion is 
rapid, as it must be to produce sound, the equilibrium of the 
air is constantly disturbed, and, by virtue of the inherent 
characteristics of the air, this disturbance of equilibrium is 
propagated ‘in all directions in the form of sonorous motion. 
Thus, Mr. Hall’s supreme bulwark of defense, which he 
declares utterly unassailable, falls in ruins when opposed by 
this simple statement of fact. The untruthfulness, yea, utter 
absurdity, of the argument under consideration may appear 
even more manifest through the following simple tests of its 
logic. The human hand has a superficial area of about thirty 
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square inches; the total atmospheric pressure on a hand of 
this size is 450 pounds; by a rapid oscillation of the hand a 
person may slightly agitate the circumambient air, and Mr. 
Hall would have us believe that in this operation the hand 
shakes back and forth a weight not merely of 450 pounds, but 
a weight exceeding this by an amount of fifteen pounds for 
every additional inch-column of air disturbed. Again, let 
us imagine a basin of water which has a uniform depth of one 
foot, and a surface of 100 feet square. This basin will contain 
10,000 cubic feet of water; the weight of this water will be 
625,000 pounds, or about 312 tons. Now, let a boy reach 
to the bottom of this basin and then move his hand and arm 
back and forth in the water as rapidly as possible. In a short 
time 10,000 cubic feet, or 625,000 pounds of water will be 
in motion, and in producing this motion, if there is any truth 
in Mr. Hall’s imputations, the boy is required by the wave- 
theory to exert a muscular energy of 625,000pounds, or over 
312 tons! 


It will be remembered that, for the sake of the argument, 
it was granted that the locust can and does fill four cubic 
miles with the sound of its stridulation. We see what has be- 
come of the argument, even on the basis of its own data, but 
these data must now be impeached as fraught with error of 
the most unpardonable kind in any one who lays claim to ac- 
curacy or scientific method. Given the fact that any sound 
on the earth’s surface is audible to a distance of one mile from 
its source—as in the case before us—will it be audible over 
four square miles of surface, as Mr. Hall asserts? Most cer- 
tainly not. It will be audible over the surface of a circle 
whose radius is one mile and whose diameter is 
two miles, namely, a surface of less than three and 
one-fifth square miles; again, what volume of air will such 
a sound fill? Will it fill the volume of a cube of air built 
upon a base of four square miles, that is, a volume of four 
cubic miles, as Mr. Hall again asserts? Most certainly not. 
It will fill the volume of half a sphere whose radius is one 
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mile; namely, a volume of about two cubic miles, or, one- 
half of what Mr. Hall’s gives as the true volume. What 
would be thought of a surveyor who made an error of even a 
few inches in the determination of an important base-line ? 
Yet here is a surveyor of physical phenomena whose base-line 
as determined by him must be divided by two in order to 
stand correct, or, if he prefer, he may divide his prodigious 
and senseless results by two, though in this case these results 
will still be far from correct, since, in the continuation of the 
survey, repeated errors are made of a magnitude proportional 
to, or greater than, the error in the determination of the base- 
line. 

We are expressly told that the locust is at the earth’s sur- 
face,—singing in a grove,-—so the error cannot be appeased 
by hoisting the insect in the air to an altitude of one mileabove 
the earth’s surface, to the end that it may fill a whole sphere 
of air with its music, instead of only half of a sphere. As to 
the mere possibilities of the case, it would be necessary to 
determine anew the limit of audibility of the sound produced 
under the supposed circumstances, since the sound produced 
in highly attenuated air would not travel the same dis- 
tance. Thus are we confronted in every direction by weak- 
ness and lack of circumspection. “Time forbids me to point 
out all the errors of fact and judgment which underlie the 
successive steps of our author’s wild and futile calculations, 
but I will briefly direct attention to a few of them. 

The attempted calculation of the amount of mechanical 
pressure required to produce the condensations present in the 
four cubic miles of air, proceeds on the misconception that all 
of these condensations are effected directly by the sounding 
body, instead of being simply the outward spread of central 
disturbances, this outward spread being the natural result of 
the elastic character of the medium; secondly, the same calcu- 
lation is based on the assumption that the condensed por- 
tions of the sonorous waves are of uniform condensation 
throughout the range of audibility, whereas the doctrine of 
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waves explicitly teaches that the degree of condensation di- 
minishes continuously as the distance from the source of 
sound increases. 

Again, in attempting to ascertain the number of degrees 
of heat required to produce the acceleration of velocity at- 
tributed to this source, he divides the given increase of 
velocity by two on the strength of the fact that a uniform in- 
crease of the temperature of the air augments the velocity of 
sound by about two feet for every degree centigrade. The 
assumption that the same ratio holds in each case is not only 
unwarranted, but is plainly wrong. The variations of elasticity 
and density are not parallel in the two cases, and hence the 
same rule does not apply. 


The last act of the locust farce is the institution of a cal- 
culation to ascertain the physical energy required to oscillate 
four cubic miles of tympanic membranes—one such mem- 
brane being allotted to every cubic inch in the supposed four 
cubic miles. Our author finds the weight of this-vast quan- 
tity of ear-drums something stupendous as usual, and the 
force, which the locust is called upon to exert in order to agi- 
tate all of them, correspondingly enormous, It does not oc- 
cur to him that the sound could not travel so far if the air 
were thus closely packed with tympanic obstructions, yet he 
protests that he is doing no injustice to the wave theory. 


The same egregious blunder that was exposed in connec- 
tion with the first phase of this locust question is, of course, 
repeated here, and withsimilar results. The refutation in 
that case, serves also as a complete refutation in this, the 
only change being that in this case the weight to be 
swung back and forth consists of tons of ear-drums instead of 
tons of air, but even this change of conditions is enough to in- 
volve our author in an additional role of errors. Does Mr. Hall 
really suppose that the force, required to disturb the equili- 
brium of a stretched membrane, such as an ear-drum, is nec- 
essarily equal to the weight of such membrane? Would he 
have us understand also that the wave-theory teaches this, 
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and that in this imputation he is not doing injustice to this 
theory? Again, does the wave-hypothesis teach that a 
speaker must exert twice the vocal energy to be heard by 
two persons equally distant from him, as would be necessary 
in addressing but one person? If such a ratio existed be- 
tween vocal energy and the tympanic substance thereby af- 
fected, it would require less vocal exertion to talk to a person 
when he has one ear closed than when both ears are open. 
But why pause longer over such absurdities? 

On page 167 of his book, Mr. Hall says: ‘* The sup- 
posed relation of density to elasticity as the law which deter- 
mines the velocity of sound through all bodies, and on the 
analysis of which Laplace formulated his solution, can be 
shown beyond all question to have no foundation in science 
or in fact.” In proof of this statement, Mr. Hall asserts that 
lead ‘‘ is not only among the densest of metals, but is almost 
entirely devoid of elasticity, as much so nearly as a mass of 
putty.” Lead almost entirely devoid of elasticity, as much 
so nearly as a mass of putty! This will be great news to 
physicists. Again, we are told that a similar trouble occurs 
with gold and copper, ‘‘which are practically devoid of elas- 
ticity,” Verily, this istoo much. Gold and copper prac- 
tically devoid of elasticity! The next startling announce- 
ment is that the atmosphere is known to be among the most 
elastic and least dense of all bodies. Is it amusing, or is it 
exasperating that such ignorance should reside in one who 
presumes to write for the public? And this is the man who 
is to overthrow the labors of a Tyndall, a Helmholtz, yea, a 
Newton! 


That the word ‘‘elasticity” has any other meaning than 
that popularly attached to it when a bit of flimsy India-rub- 
ber is said to be e/astic, Mr. Hall appears to be totally un- 
conscious. The scientific use of the word e/asticity is quite 
distinct from its popular use. In the scientific sense the e/as- 
ticity of a body is the force with which it seeks to regain its 
normal condition when distorted by pressure or traction. 
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The greater the resistance of a body to compression or 
elongation, the greater the force of the reaction ; that is, the 
greater the elasticity. Even the popular mind is not unfa- 
miliar with this sense of the word, as is evident from its use 
in reference to ivory, whereas, the veriest tyro in science is 
supposed to be familiar with it. Lead is incomparably more 
elastic than air, gold is very elastic, while copper is conspicu- 
dus as one of the most elastic of metals. 

The reader of The Problem of Human Life will remem- 
ber that its author sharply criticises Professor Brackett for not 
knowing the meaning of the words he uses. | In that same 
criticism Mr. Hall uses other scientific terms in a way which 
shows him as ignorant of their meaning in science as he is of 
the meaning of the term e/asticity. 


I do not propose to tax the patience of the reader longer 
with the consideration of the ‘‘main arguments” advanced 
against the current theory of sound. By way of variety I 
will now direct attention to a certain ‘‘digression from the 
main argument.’’ In this digression Mr. Hall directs against 
physical science a blow, which, had it not fallen short of its 
aim, would have produced ruinindeed. If any citadel of 
science is regarded as impregnable, that citadel is the Law of 
Inverse Squares. This proud citadel is ruthlessly assaulted 
by Mr. Hall, and, as usual, ‘‘utter destruction” follows. Al- 
though Mr. Hall accomplishes this wonderful feat in a mere 
digression from the main line of attack, I am inclined to re- 
gard it as one of his masterpieces, and I will, accordingly, 
ask the reader to allow me to prepare him for a thorough 
appreciation and enjoyment of it. The Law of Inverse 
Squares as applied to sound, is frequently expressed thus: 
‘‘The intensity or loudness of a sound varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from its source.” In the application 
of this simple law comparison i$ instituted between the inten- 
sity of a sound at any given point within the range of its 
audibility and its intensity at any other point within this 
range by squaring the distances of the two points respectively 
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from the source of sound, and taking their inverse ratio. 
Thus the intensity of a sound at ten feet from its source, is to 
its intensity at twelve feet from its source, as the square of 
twelve is to the square of ten, that is, as 144 is to 100; in this 
case the nearer sound is seen to be nearly half as loud again 
as the other. If we would compare the intensity of a sound at 
three feet from its source, with its intensity at one foot, the 
terms of the ratio become the squares of the numbers three and 
one, that is, nine and one, showing that at three feet from its 
source, the sound is one-ninth as loud as at one foot. If 
now, instead of beginning at a nearer station and proceeding 
to a station more remote, by which we note the rate of de- 
crease in loudness as we recede from the source of sound, we 
wish to reverse the process and study the rate of increase in 
loudness as we proceed from the more distant station to the 
one that is nearer to the source of sound. The same law, applied 
in the same manner, will give us the same rate of increase. 
If, in the case of a steam siren, we would ascertain the in- 
crease in loudness as we advance from a station ten miles dis- 
tant from the siren to a station eight miles distant therefrom, 
the ratio derived from the square of the numbers ten and 
eight, namely, the ratio of 100 to 64, gives us the rate of in- 
crease, the distance being measured always from the source of 
sound. It will be observed that the practical application of 
the law contemplates the employment of two stations, neither 
of which is directly at, or identical with, that of the source of 
sound. If one of the stations were at the very source of the 
sound one of the terms of the ratio of comparison would be 
zero, a fact which indicates that in this case no comparison of 
intensities is practically possible, since the ear must always 
be at some finite distance from the source of a sound, just as 
the eye must be at some finite distance from a light, in order 
to take cognizance of it. If the external ear be brought in 
actual contact with a pistol about to be discharged, the ear- 
drum is still at a measurable distance therefrom, and a com- 
parison of intensities at that point and any other point more 
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distant is readily possible; but to put the ear-drum directly at 
the source of sound, were such a thing possible, would result 
either in the destruction of the sound or of the organ of hear- 
ing. 

Every beginner in physics knows that ‘‘ the loudness of 
any tone four feet from the sounding body, according to this 
law, is but ome-sixteenth as great ‘‘as at one foot from the 
sounding body, and he would be able at once to cor- 
rect any person who through ignorance might say: 
‘But ome-sixteenth as great as directly at the sounding 
body.” Since the measurement of sonorous intensity is 
relative and not absolute, it is perfectly manifest that 
the unit selected for the measurement of distance will make 
no difference in the result; large units are chosen for long 
distances and small units for small distances simply as a mat- 
ter of convenience. The value of a ratio, or of a factor, is 
not changed by multiplying or dividing both terms by the 
same number, and this is all that a change in the unit of 
measurement amounts to. The ratio of the squares of two 
distances is just the same, whether those distances be ex- 
pressed in inches, feet, yards, rods, furlongs, miles, meters or 
kilometers, and any one who denies that such is the case is 
laboring to overthrow, not the wave-theory of sound, but the 
elementary rules of arithmetic. To express in feet distances 
that are less than one foot would involve the inconvenience of 
fractions; to express in feet distances that are greater than a 
mile would involve the inconvenience of large numbers, that 
is all. 

My apology to the reader for this minute statement of 
elementary principles and facts. which everybody is supposed 
to know, and which no person is supposed to doubt, is con- 
tained in the fact that the author,I am reviewing attempts to 
destroy the wave-theory of sound by and through the des- 
truction or utter subversion of these same elementary facts 
and principles; that such is really the case will appear in per- 
fect clearness and in the most amusing manner from the fol- 
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lowing citations from his work. To introduce the subject of 
the Law of Inverse Squares he first quotes as follows from 
Tyndall : 

‘* You have, I doubt not, a clear mental picture of the 
propagation of the sound from our exploding balloon through 
the surrounding air. The wave of sound expands on all 
sides, the motion produced by the explosion being thus dif- 
fused over a continually augmenting mass of air. _It is per- 
fectly manifest that this cannot occur without an enfeeble- 
ment of the motion. Take the case of a shell of air ofa cer- 
tain thickness with a radius of one foot, reckoned from the 
center of the explosion. A shell of air of the same thickness, 
but of two feet radius, will contain four times the quantity 
of matter; if its radius be three feet it will contain nine times 
the quantity of matter; if four feet, it will contain sixteen 
times the quantity of matter, and soon, Thus the quantity 
of matter set in motion augments as the square of the dis- 
tance from the center of the explosion. The intensity or 
loudness of sound diminishes in the same proportion.”  Lec- 
tures on Sound, p. 10. 

I think it would be difficult to find in all the annals of 
scientific literature another passage, which, in itself so clear 
and explicit, has been so totally misunderstood and misinter- 
preted as has been this passage in the hands of Mr. Hall. 
He says: 

+ ** The above can not be misunderstood. The loudness of 
any tone four feet from the sounding body, according to this 
law, is but ome-sixteenth as great as DIRECTLY AT THE SOUND- 
ING BODY. * * * According to this law laid down by 
Professor Tyndall, a sound, after passing a distance of 100 
feet from the sounding body, would have but one 10,000th 
the intensity or loudness as at its source, since you have sim- 
ply to multiply 100 or any other number by itself, the same 
as Professor Tyndall multiplied 4 by itself, in order to de- 
termine this ratio of decrease for any distance. It follows 
therefore, if Professor Tyndall is right, that the steam siren 
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(employed along’ the coast in our signal service), which can 
easily be heard at sea a distance of ten miles, or 52,800 feet, 
when the conditions of the atmosphere are favorable, 
would actually possess in round numbers, but the one 
2,000,000,000th as much intensity or loudness at a distance 
of ten miles as at the start! Using Professor Tyndall’s meas- 
ure of ‘feet,’ as he does, in ascertaining the ratio of this 
sound's decrease (which we must do, of course, when such 
high authority prescribes it), we have only to multiply the 
52,800 feet into themselves in order to determine this propor- 
tion of decrease in intensity, as the square of the distance 
from the source of the sound, thus obtaining the infinitely in- 
credible, if not preposterous result demonstrated above. * * 
Possibly, if I should invert this statement of the problem, be- 
ginning ten miles away from the steam siren, and then trace 
the sound backward toward its source by applying the same 
law to find the zxcrease by which Professor Tyndall deter- 
mines the decrease, since they are evidently the same in ratio 
‘as the square of the distance,’ it might be possible to make 
the infinite audacity and nonsense of the wave-theory more 
intelligible to those astute physicists whom I have the honor 
of reviewing. Let us look at it in this light for a moment 
and note the consequences.” * * * 


‘* We can almost use the Professor’s own words and say: 
At 2 feet from this ten-mile limit, passing toward the siren, 
the sound is 4 times as loud; at 3 feet it is 9 times as loud; 
at 4 feet itis 16 times as loud; at Io feet it is 100 times as 
loud; at 100 feet it is 10,000 times as loud, and at 1,000 feet 
it is, of course, 1,000,000 times as loud. Yet 1,000 feet 
nearer the siren, at such a remote station (less than the fiftieth 
of the distance) would evidently not make a difference in the 
loudness of the sound which could hardly be detected by the 
most sensitive ear, though Professor Tyndall’s highly scien- 
tific (!) formula makes the sound increase to one million times 
the intensity in this comparatively trifling space. Can a 
theory be worthy of this enlightened age, or make any claim 
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upon the intelligence of the reader as a scientific hypothesis, 
which depends for its existence on the inculcation of such a 
monstrous fallacy of science as this ratio of decrease in sound 
gravely formulated by this eminent physicist?” pp. 152-154. 
Continuing in this manner to trace the increasing sound back- 
ward toward the siren, by squaring the distance between the 
two stations, instead of the distances of the respective stations 
from the sounding body, and concocting additional gibberish 
on this basis about ‘‘ density of the air’ and ‘‘ velocity of 
sound” thence resulting, Mr. Hall again announces results 
—as logical deductions from the wave-theory—in numbers 
almost too large to be read, and then he puts the amusing 
query, “Are physicists prepared for this?” 

Professor Tyndall is next taken to task for adopting 
‘* feet” as the measure in estimating this ratio of decrease in 
the loudness of sound. ‘‘Why did not this careful physicist, 
if he is as careful as he is reputed to be, adopt meters, or rods, 
or inches, or furlongs, or miles, or leagues, as his measure, 
instead of ‘ feet?’ ‘‘ Proceeding again to figures, and taking 
but one term of the ratio, as usual, Mr. Hall reveals Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘‘ superficiality ” by announcing that if rods be used 
instead of feet in estimating the loudness of the sound of the 
siren at a distance of ten miles, we would approach ‘‘ just two 
hundred times nearer the truth,” whereas, if ‘‘ Professor Tyn- 
dall had accidentally stumbled upon iuches as his measure,” 
the sound at the ten-mile station would be found to be ‘‘ but 
the 1 200th as loud as it would be by adopting feet as the 
measure.” ‘‘ But the clearest demonstration of the super- 
ficiality of Professor Tyndall’s use of ‘feet’ in his ratio for 
determining the decrease in a sound’s intensity (leaving us to 
infer that the same measure was applicable to all sounds) is 
the fact that the entire range of many sounds is less than a 
foot!” p. 165. 


I challenge the world of literature for an example of men- 
tal obfuscation more complete than that finished on pages 164 
and 165 of The Problem of Human’ Life, where the author is 
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blindly endeavoring to furnish science with such a measure for 
decrease of sonorous intensity as shall ‘‘ vary exactly in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the different sounds at the start, 
or, in other words, as the range of the different sounds 
varies!” 

I forbear to quote further from these diverting pages. If 
any one has the humiliating consciousness of having accepted 
‘« The Problem of Human Life,” or, more particularly ‘‘ Evo- 
lution of Sound,” as a voice speaking with authority, the 
sooner he is undeceived the better. If this notice shall be of 
any service in this direction, the writer will have the grateful 
consciousness that the time spent in its preparation has not 
been wholly wasted. 

THOMAS FRENCH, Jr. 




















BOOK NOTICES. 


The Problem of Human Life, Here and Hereafter. By A. Wil- 
ford Hall, New York: Hall & Co. 


Wilford’s Microcosm; a Religio-Scientific Monthly. A. Wilford 
Hall, Ph. D., Editor and Proprietor. New York. The same. 


As the work and the periodical here named are from the same 
author and are devoted to the advocacy of the same general line of 
thought, they may not improperly be noticed together. The JZ@- 
crocosm is indeed mainly a discussion continued from month to 
month of general principles laid down in the “Problem of Human 


Life.’’ 


Among the contributors to the “Microcosm” we observe the 
names of several New-Church writers and some of the principles 
advocated, both in the book and the monthly, are such as would 
naturally attract the attention and interest of New-Church men. 
It is not improbable that the first impression would be that here is 
a brave and helpful advocate of a true spiritual science and a val- 
iant opponent of materialism, such as the New Church must wel- 
come with cordial recognition and encouragement. As indicating 
in general the principles here referred to, we will content ourselves 
with a very brief quotation, one from the book, and one from the 
periodical. 

“T lay down the position * * * that no substantial effect can ever be 
produced on any object without an absolute substance of some kind connecting 
the cause with the effect. * * * * Life and mind are substantial entities as 
really and truly as are the most ponderable physical objects.” Zhe Problem of 
Human Life. Page 494. In the Microcosm for October, 1882, in the first of a 
series of papers on the subject: ‘‘Does Death End all?” the editor says :— 

“ Could we know positively that when this body dies that which animates 
it will immediately awaken in another life with a spiritual body, clothed upon 
with spiritual vestments and surrounded by a real spiritual environment 
as tangible to the soul as is the present environment to the bodily senses, 
it is manifest that the present state of existence would be a very different 
thing to that which it now is. * * * * * Is it possible 
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in this life to acquire such a practical assurance of a real existence beyond the 
present, independent of the ordinary channels of religious faith, as to make the 
future state a matter of business consideration, as we would anticipate the com- 
ing spring-time and prepare for its duties and enjoyments when this winter of 
our discontent shall have passed away ? 

“We believe that such a degree of assurance on the part of every intelligent 
man and woman, is the chief and legitimate inheritance which the Creator of 
our bodies and the Father of our spirits originally intended for us to pessess and 
enjoy here.” 

When we add that the author and editor emphatically urges 
his belief in the personality of Deity and in the one Jehovah of 
revelation as being the sole and central Substance out of which all 
things are made and exist; that life, energy ahd force are primarily 
and essentially mental and that thus the inmost reality of the uni- 
verse is mind or spirit, and man’s immortality a necessary con- 
sequence of his being a spiritual organism; that moreover the 
reconciliation of yevelation with a true science of nature is con- 
stantly insisted upon, and that with many telling and well grounded 
arguments the writer combats the materialism and agnosticism that 
underlies and vitiates so large a part of the evolutionist philosophy 
of our time, the New-Churchman will readily account for the in- 
terest and zeal with which many readers, including some among 
our own ministers, have welcomed the views here presented, and 
enrolled themselves, perhaps too hastily, among the seeming ad- 
vocates of the philosophy of “substantialism” as here presented. 
It is beyond question that to a vast circle of readers the book 
(which has reached its thirty-seventh thousand) seems to be a 
thorough and final refutation of the chief materialistic theories ot 
the day, and therefore to assume almost the character of a provi- 
dential instrument sent to relieve the Christian religion from an 
otherwise almost inevitable embarrassment. 

It was the claim the author puts forth to be a reconciler between 
reason and faith by the advocacy of a science of spiritual substance 
that first attracted our attention to the book, and that now after a 
somewhat careful examination of the positions it advocates, compels 
us to impart to our readers our candid judgment of its character. 
We are compelled to express our disappointment both in the views 
presented and still more in the manner of presenting them. We 
did not expect indeed, to find here any principles of spiritual science 
which, if genuine, were not already, years ago, giver us in the 
writings of Swedenborg, but we did expect to find a recognition 
inthe work, of so vast a source of true spiritual p hilosophy and 
science as Swedenborg affords; whereas, not only no allusion occurs 
to this illustrious author so far as we have read, but the author even 
seems to put forth an exclusive ‘claim to certain theories of the 
spiritual existence which we suppose every well read student of 
these subjects to-day will recognize as those advanced by Sweden- 
borg a hundred years ago. Thus Mr. Hall says: 
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“ According to my view there is something to perpetuate consciousness of 
identity in the man or woman; for when the immortal part leaves the ‘earthly 
house of its tabernacle,’ it goes into the spirit world with an exact counterpart 
of its personal existence here, —its organs, shape, size, countenance, etc., and is 
the same essential, entitative being that it was on the earth, and as it will be ob- 
served by spirit eyes in that world. Hence mine is the only conceivable position 
in religious psychology upon which conscious and personal identity can be pred- 
icated of man in the next life’”’ Problem, etc., page 65. 

Without charging Mr. Hall with plagiarism or dishonesty we 
may at the same time express our surprise that he should allow 
himself to appear to claim as his own, as he does, by the words we 
have italicized, a doctrine which we find so similarly presented, and 
that a century ago, in the writings of Swedenborg. Thus: 

“When a man passes from the natural into the spiritual world he takes with 
him all things belonging to him as man, excepting his earthly body. For when 
he enters the spiritual world, or the life after death, he is in a body as he was in 
the natural world, and to all appearance the same body, but in reality his body 
is spiritual and separated and refined from all things of earth. A human spirit 
also enjoys every external and internal sense which he possessed in the world, 
etc.” —Heaven and Hell, 461. 

Surprised at first to find no credit given to what would seem to 
be the very apparent true source of all that is really valuable in the 
spiritual philosophy here presented, we have come in further study 
to regard this omission as providential in relieving Swedenborg 
from erroneous imputations to which Mr. Hall’s imperfect and _ par- 
tial comprehension of the principles referred to, might have led the 
uninformed reader. It is questionable in the end whether the cause 
of New-Church science would not be the loser rather than the 
gainer by the avowed advocacy of the author of the Problem of 
Life and the “Corpuscular Theory of Sound.” Of one thing we 
are assured that the great doctrine of a spiritual substance must look 
elsewhere than here for its final or satisfactory vindication. 

In other words—the reading of but a few pages of the author’s 
argument clearly shows that he is quite ignorant of the doctrine of 
Discrete Degrees, and as clearly proves the truth of the great law 
laid down by Swedenborg in “Divine Love and Wisdom,’ that 
“the knowledge of degrees is as it were, the key to open the causes 
of things and to enter into them. One who knows nothing of dis- 
crete degrees cannot know anything of cause, nor of the influx 
through the heavens from the Lord, nor of the order in which man 
was created. If any one thinks of these things not from discrete 
but from continuous degrees, he can then see nothing of them but 
from effects and not from causes; and seeing from effects alone is 
seeing from fallacies whence come errors one after another, which 
may be so multiplied by induction that at length enormous falsities 
may be called truths.” (See Divine Love and Wisdom. Part III. 
defining and illustrating the Doctrine of Discrete and Continuous 
Degrees, and their bearing upon the science of nature and of the 
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mind.) It is the ignorance of this great doctrine or the confound- 
ing of discrete with continuous degrees that thoroughly vitiates all 
of Mr. Hall’s well meant reasoning in deriving creation from God 
as its source and cause. He has not learned the first lesson of 
spiritual science, namely to distinguish the three fundamental dis- 
crete degrees involved in the being or becoming of anything what- 
ever—“the end, the cause and the effect.” This fallacy of making 
all things proceed from Deity by one or a continuous degree as that 
from dense to rare, from gross to fine, from heavy to light, is what 
makes all creatures to be indeed parts of God, and thus turns the 
whole theology of the book into a real if concealed pantheism. 
In the language of one of Mr. Hall’s most eloquent indorsers, the 
Rev. John I. Swander, he (Mr. Hall), says: “The substance of 
Deity constitutes an infinite and inexhaustible fountain of life and 
mentality, from which our individual life and mentality come origt- 
nally as drops. Creation is an effluence of God, rather than an in- 
fluence proceeding from Him for the accomplishment of creative 
acts.” ‘crocosm, October, 1882. 


Or, to quote Mr. Hall himself: 





‘*The inconceivable leap from density to tenuity * * need scarcely be 
exceeded in another leap to land us upon that higher plane of substance which 
we call immaterial or incorporeal, such as electricity, or the substantial rays 
from the pole of a magnet. And by still another leap no greater, through the 
agency of a being capable of exerting the necessary attenuating power, we 
might possibly reach the topmost plane of all substance in the immaterial, vital, 
and mental elements of God himself, from the atoms of which have come the 
vital and mental powers of the organic universe, and from the condensation of 
a fraction of which must have come all the denser grades of substances, even 
those constituting the world we inhabit. This view makes the entire concatena- 
tion in the gradual attenuation of substance a continuous and beautifully har- 
monious chain from platinum—the heaviest metal known—up through lighter 
metals, wood, water, flesh, air, gas, odor, magnetism, electricity, gravitation, 
light, heat, sound, instinct, life, mind, spirit, ending with the great and universal 
fountain of all life and mentality, God himself.”— Problem, etc., page 34. 

The continuity of substance from God to matter is here 
plainly declared, the leaps, however “ inconceivable,” being after 
all only the gradual, undiscernible steps of the condensation of a 
rarer into a grosser matter. It is true, the author might seem to be 
asserting a discrete degree between matter and spirit when he 
speaks of the “leap” to the higher plane of the “zmmaterial or 
incor poreal,” but this distinction is again destroyed when we find 
him including under these terms magnetism and electricity, thus 
taking these out of the realm of material forces. Are we then to 
call them spiritual forces? Has the electric battery really anything 
more of mind in it than the steam engine? Is electricity, which 
we cannot see, anv nearer to being a thinking force than is the 
steam which we can see? But as a final proot of the author’s real 
reduction of all being to one plane or degree, and that essentially 
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the plane of matter since, according to the above quotation, every- 
thing and even God is only matter attenuated, we need only 
adduce the following: 


“Tt seems to me irrational, as well as unnecessary, to talk of any essential 
or radical difference in the fundamental nature of material and immaterial sub- 
stances, and I have never seena basic distinction satisfactorily defined.”— 
+ Problem, etc., p. 33. 


What becomes of the author’s “ dual nature of man,’’ as fre- 


quently urged throughout the work, and his indignant resentment 
of the charge of pantheism which fills many of its columns with- | 
out to our mind answering the charge, in the face of the above 
statement? Man is a dual being, says Mr. Hall, p. 30, “possessing ; 
a double organism, the one structure being corporeal, visible, tangi- | 
ble, the other incorporeal, invisible, intangible.”” Now, as we have 
seen electricity, magnetism, sound, and their natural forces enumer- | 
: 
; 





ated in the “incorporeal” category, we may suppose that man as 

mind is subject to or composed of these and similar forces, or in 

other words, that beeause a force becomes invisible o: intangible, 

therefore it is spiritual! But is a magnetic current in a bar of iron 

a mental or spiritual experience? Or instead of “dual’’ must we 

make man’s nature divisible into as many parts as there are atten- : 
uations of matter? Again, shall we say that heat and light are ' 
invisible and intangible? Do they not reach the mind through uni- 
versal corporeal sense, that of touch? 

We would venture to offer, as a “ basic distinction’’ between 
the material and immaterial, one that Mr. Hall might easily have 
learned in Swedenborg, had he ever met with that writer, namely, 
the difference between substances of mind and those not of mind, 
or in physics, substances which act from a force within, and those 
that are put in action from a force without. But if mind or spirit } 
is only attenuated matter, and the material and immaterial are all 
one in essential nature, we cannot see in what sense man’s nature ' 
is dual, or God essentially distinct from his creatures, except as 
being the sum of all the parts thereof. 

Whether we come as “drops” from the fountain of Deity, ' 
figuratively or literally, it matters not as equally betraying the fatal ; 
lack of a discrete separation between God and His creature in the 
planes or degrees of being. The same doctrine of “continuity”’ is 
what constitutes the fatal error in our author’s physical theories, : 
and particularly in his peculiar theory of sound, which he calls / 
that of “corpuscular emission;” holding that sound is produced 
not by undulations of air, but by waves or pulses of an actual 
sound substance or infinitesimal sound particles. _ His object in 
attempting the overthrow of the commonly accepted or undulatory ; 
theory of sound is, as he says, to show that like heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and other forces,so this force of sound is a substance— ; 
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inpenetrable, invisible, indeed, but nevertheless as real as is the sub- 
stance which we perceive ‘as odor by the sense of smell, and thus 
(although not precisely in Mr. Hall’s way of putting it) to show 
further that inasmuch as sound is itself a tangible corpuscular form 
of attenuated matter, therefore, man’s mind and spirit may also be, 
if not corporeal, at least a “corpuscular” kind ot attenuated mat- 
ter likewise. It follows that the author regards all these ele- 
mentary forces as substances, rather than as forms or exhi- 
bitions of substance. He is manifestly confounding the effect 
with the cause, calling that a substance which is but the 
form of its activity; the only real substance being the spirit- 
ual living energy which lies behind all natural motion in 
the spiritual world the plane of causes proper. In mistaking 
the form of spiritual activity for the substance of spirit itself he 
has really reduced spirit to the plane of matter and thus gives us 
only a new and more subtle materialism under another name. It 
is easy to see that this theory carried to its legitimate results would 
reduce all cause and effect to the same or a continuous plane of 
being. Thus mind could neither produce nor actuate body except 
by a corpuscular emission, but if a corpuscular emission then it 
must be an emitted corpuscle of the first substance, or a subject 
that he produces in becoming the object created. If soynd and all 
physical forces are substances of the one substance, which is God 
and are at the same time emitted corpuscles, then they must consist 
of corpuscles of the divine substance or of Deity itself; thus God 
is materialized or reduced to nature, and there is no line of discrimi- 
nation left between the two. 

We are well aware that we are not the first to discover the 
pantheistic fallacy of this theory; the book contains as we have 
remarked lengthy replies to a number of charges, from various 
sources, of this nature. But believing as we do that there is a fal- 
lacy here which is damaging to the good which this portion of Mr. 
Hall’s discussion would otherwise have been powerful to effect, we 
should rejoice if the author would go to Swedenborg for the “basic 
distinction” so sorely needed, and apply it in a revision of his whole 
argument; or if unwilling to do this himself, if he would refer his 
readers to the works of Swedenborg, entitled “ The Divine Love 
and Wisdom,” or the little treatise on “Influx, or the Intercourse 
of Soul and Body,” where they at least might find so indispensable 
a discrimination as that of the “ immaterial from the material.” 

In regard to the author’s attempted refutation of the wave theory 
of sound, we need only say in this portion of our review that the 
author places himself here in direet opposition to the theory of 
Swedenborg. Not only does the principle of “ undulatory motion” 
or of “ vibrations” run through the whole of the elementary phil- 
osophy of Swedenborg, resting on the fundamental law of the 
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“active, the passive and the reactive,’ involved in all created 
things, but in treating of sound this 4uthor unmistakably lays 
down the wave theory and that essentially as taught by modern 
physicists. Thus in Swedenborg’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 
53, we read: 

“Sound is excited in two ways: First, immediately by the air itself, 
which, when set in vibration by the impulses of the mouth or by various shocks 
and reverberations, impresses hard bodies with tremors similar to its own, and 
which bodies by their concurrent trembling exact these tremors till they reach 
the sensation of hearing, as in trumpets and the like, which are played by 
mere blowing. Secondly, by impetus and impulses made immediately upon 
hard and particularly upon elastic bodies, as drums, cords, strings, etc., which 
impress these tremors upon the contiguous air.” 


Again, page 73: 


“The principle of sound as existing in the animal kingtom is twofold: 
First, the air impinges upon a membrane capable of trembling concurrently 
with itself; and secondly, the membrane imparts its tremble to the air, so that 
the membrane and the air make common cause, and in this way moreover the 
respiratory air is converted into sound.” 

In the part of Problem of Life, which is devoted to the refu- 
tation of the Darwinian theory of man and the materialism of 
Haeckel, we find many excellent arguments and a bold assertion of 
the truth and reality of the supernatural, which we can heartily 
indorse. We are, therefore, only compelled the more to regret 
that arguments so well meant and well directed are vitiated by the 
faulty definitions to which we have referred, and especially that the 
whole of the scientific discussion in these pages should be marred 
as it is by a tone of insolent, brazen assumption that is as disagree- 
able as it is unbecoming in an investigation of this kind; and what 
is still worse, by signs of an ignorance of the elementary princi- 
ples of natural science which would seem to disqualify any one for 
presuming either to overthrow old theories or establish new ones. 
The discussion of the “ Nature of Sound” occupies a large part of the 
work, and apart from the general views we have expressed above 
calls for a criticism from a strictly scientific standpoint. We refer 
our readers for this part of our review of Mr. Hall’s work to an 
article furnished us by Thomas French, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of 
Physics in Urbana University, Ohio. From Professor French’s 
paper our readers will be enabled to determine how far Mr. Hall 
is really entitled to the laudatory even to almost adulatory praises 
which, judging from the testimonials accompanying the volume, 
he is receiving from a wide circle of readers. 





The North American Review on Religious Questions.— 
Whatever may be said of the present state of the Christian world, 
this at least is certain, namely, that it is above all a state of reli- 
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gious discussion and controversy. The primitive age of Christianity 
was an age of controversy also, but there was this great difference 
between that age and the present, that in the primitive times the 
controversies were with those without the church, while the con- 
troversies of this latter time are between those within the bounda- 
ries of Christendom itself, being either of one sect or denomination 
of Christians with another, or of professing Christians with non-pro- 
fessors and unbelievers, living under Christian influences and within 
hearing of the Gospel. 

Controversy and religious discussion, in one or other of these 
forms, is then, as we have said, a marked characteristic of the Chris- 
tian church at the present time. And in our own day a new mode 
of carrying on religious discussions, as well as those upon other 
subjects, has shown itself—growing out of the greater prominence 
and more extended function given to periodical literature in these 
days—to which, after the ancient writings of a similar kind, the 
title of symposium has been applied. It consists of a series of arti- 
cles by various writers upon different sides of some question of pop- 
ular interest. Thus we have had symposia upon Immortality and 
the Future Life, upon the Temperance Question, upon the Woman 
Question, upon the Egyptian Question, and others. And now, 
during the past year, we have been treated, in the North American 
Review, to a symposium on “ The Christian Religion,” Mr. Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, of infidel-lecture notoriety, taking the initiative, 
and Mr. Jeremiah S. Black following on the Christian side; and 
upon Mr. Ingersoll’s rejoinder, Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, and 
later, Rev. H. W. Beecher, have entered the lists in behalf of 
Christianity, or what they esteem such. We have thought that it 
might be of interest to our readers to give a brief abstract of these 
papers, accompanied by such observations as they naturally call 
forth. In addition to these, the orth American has recently pub- 
lished an article on Swedenborg, from the pen of O. B. Frothing- 
ham, which we shall likewise briefly notice. 

The first article by Mr. Ingersoll is tentative and conciliatory 
rather than aggressive, although sufficiently of the latter character 
to render it worthy of rebuke. The writer evidently holds himself 
in reserve, and it is not until after Mr. Black has delivered his very fee- 
ble and abusive retort,that his antagonist becomes fully aroused,and in 
his rejoinder launches what we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
one of the ablest and most formidable attacks, in a short compass, 
which has ever been made upon the Christian religion. Every 
sentence tells, and there is scarcely a word which does not serve to 
aim a thrust or point a lance at Some truth or principle which we 
all hold dear and sacred. Truly, one might exclaim, the Church is 
dead, and its holy doctrines falsified and overthrown in the minds 
of men, when the highest literary organ in the land becomes the 
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vehicle of atheistic scoffing and argument! Nor is there anything 
so very nove] or unusual in the objections and arguments brought 
forward. Possibly they have every one been presented before, 
though there are one or two that are new to us as here stated. But 
they were, we think, never before so ably and tellingly put, and in 
a way to produce so lively and powerful an impression upon the 
mind. While there is very little, or none, of the scurrility and 
blasphemy with which we are familiar in the public utterances of 
the writer, these papers, and particularly the second, are admirable 
specimens of his terse and vigorous style, marked as it often is by 
a vivid, it somewhat turgid, poetic fancy, and prove him to be no 
less able in argument and pathetic in manner, than powerful in de- 
nunciation and fierce in invective, where he deems these latter qual- 
ities appropriate to the subject in hand. 

We do not think it necessary to give a detailed account of 
these articles. We shail confine ourselves to a very brief summary 
of the argument. The Old Testament, it is maintained, cannot 
have been a Divine work, because it commands and encourages 
wicked actions and practices, as slavery, polygamy, the killing of 
prisoners taken in war,and of persons worshiping idols and false 
gods. A Divine revelation, it is urged, would not fall below but 
rise above the standard of uninspired writers and systems, and the 
people who are under its influence would be superior in morality 
and all goodness, and not inferior, to the nations about them, 
whereas in the case of the Jews the reverse was true. Passing to 
the New Testament, we have not, it is alleged, a shadow of evi- 
dence as to who wrote the Gospels, and the facts and miracles they 
record are not established by testimony that would be of any value 
in a court of justice. The evidence at best is only hearsay or indi- 
rect, and there is not a single unimpeachable witness to the won- 
derful facts related. The persons who witnessed the miracles, or 
for and upon whom they were performed, are not the ones who 
record them, nor are they ever appealed to in support of the facts. 
This, together with the discrepancies between the different evan- 
gelists, and the wickedness of Christians, may be said to constitute 
the main objections here presented to the Christian system. 

How, then, are these objections met by the writers who come 
forward to the defense of Christianity against this attack? Very in- 
adequately, it must be confessed, by one who looks at the question 
from the standpoint of the New Church. And yet these writers do 
the best perhaps that can be done in the light of the doctrines they 
profess. Prof. Fisher’s paper is a very scholarly, solid, rather tame, 
and altogether, dull, rehearsal of the old stock arguments against 
and answers to infidelity, which are, to quote Browning: “ abund- 
antly convincing to those convinced before.” “All too apologetic; 
no argument worth anything,” is the verdict upon this article writ, 
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ten on the margin of our (Library) copy of the Review by one 
who had read it. . 

As for Mr. Beecher, he appears to give up the case, pretty 
much into the skeptic’s hands. In his article on “ The Progress of 
Thought in the Church,” while he sets out indeed very confidently 
with the assertion that “ if the American people are ever driven 
away from the Church, and from faith in the Christian religon, it 
will be the fault of the Church and of the Pulpit. Believing is 
more natural to our people than unbelieving,” before he concludes, 
we are left in a perfect maze as to what he means by the Christian 
religion, or what there is left for the American people to believe. 
We are compiacently asked in one place: “ Is there no other word 
of God than the Bible?” and it is condescendingly admitted that 
“in an important sense the Sacred Scriptures are of God,” and 
that “they contain precious truth,” but then, it is added, “they 
claim no such mechanical perfection as has been claimed for them. 
They have authority only concurrently with educated human rea- 
son and rational moral sense.” The doctrines of the Fall of Man 
and of the Atonement are practically abandoned in favor of the the- 
ory of Evolution, which is even extended to the sphere of Moral 
Theology, since, as we are assured: “An elevated morality blos- 
soms into spirituality.” 

These are a few only of the remarkable concessions of this pa- 
per; and while we are exhibiting these, we will cite one of another 
sort, which we give for the benefit of some of our own people who 
think that they see signs of advancement in the theology of the 
Old Church. Mr. Beecher is certainly a competent witness upon a 
point of this kind. Speaking of the doctrine of the Fall, as com- 
monly taught, he says: 

“This doctrine of the Fall of Man in Adam is not, as may be imagined, 
an extreme and antiquated notion. It is fundamental to the whole orthodox 
theology of the world. The system could not stand a moment if it be exploded. 
It may be summarily said to be the working theory of the Christian Theology, as 
much to-day as it was five hundred years ago.” 


The italics are ours, but the language is no less emphatic with- 
out than with them. On the whole, Mr. Ingersoll and the infidel 
doctrines he represents would seem to have come out of the battle 
little short of triumphant. It seems to us that this is the impres- 
sion that will be left upon the mind of every candid and thoughtful 
reader. With no desire in the least to disparage the efforts to meet 
the attack of this single assailant by the three writers, two of 
them learned and able divines, here pitted against him, we are 
forced to the conclusion that they have made but a poor defense, 
and that if Christianity can offer nothing better than this, its days 
are numbered, and the American people, with all their natural 
proclivities to belief, with which Mr. Beecher comforts himself, 
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will, with the Germans, Italians, French, and to a large extent, the 
English — become ere long a nation of unbelievers and 
skeptics. as for the Christian Church! We can only weep 
over her fall, at the same time that we see in it only the natural and in- 
evitable outcome of her past history and past sin as a Church, 
splendid and numerous as are the individual instances of sanctity 
and virtue which she has given to the world. 

Coming now to Mr. Frothingham’s article on Swedenborg 
and the New Church, which, singularly enough, though probably 
with no such intention on the part of writer or editor, is interjected 
into the midst of this controversy, as if this only hope of the world 
now in the apostacy of the Christian Church from the high mission 
given to. her by her Lord at His first coming, were to be put upon its 
trial also, along with the latter,—we are struck with the similarity 
of treatment to which the New Church is here subjected, as well as 
of the source from which the assault comes. Mr. Frothingham’s an- 
tecedents are, we are sure, too well known to require any descrip- 
tion at our hands, and that his review of Swedenborg and his writ- 
ings would be very favorable, or satisfactory to New-Church peo- 
ple, is what probably none of us would be led to expect. At the 
same time, we may perhaps have supposed that he would pursue 
anindependent course in regard to them, and not content himself 
with merely following the lead of others, especially of Henry 
James and Mr. Barrett, and those who think with them upon cer- 
tain questions of New-Church polity. 

The whole drift of Mr. Frothingham’s article is toward the 
conclusion that, as a visible external organization, the New Church 
has served its purpose and is ready to die out. This opinion, 
which is urged with almost wearisome iteration from the begin- 
ning of the article to its close, appears to have so taken possession 
of the writer’s mind—the wish being obviously father to the 
thought, that any consideration given to the teachings of Sweden- 
borg is simply incidental to and illustrative of this, the main 
thought—and holds quite a subordinate place in the treatment of the 
subject. Such a manifest bias, leading the writer to identify the 
distinctive New-Church teachings wholly with the “progressive” 
ideas of the age, and so to represent them as being quite embodied, 
if not eclipsed, in those ideas, could not fail to vitiate in great meas- 
ure the character, and lower the whole tone and effect, of the ar- 
ticle for any but those who are in sympathy with the writer’s point 
of view; and, as an exposition of New-Church theology and phi- 
losophy, or even as a trustworthy statement of the leading 
tenets of our belief, if indeed such a purpose entered at all into the 
writer’s plan, the paper before us must be pronounced a failure. 

We are of opinion, however, that this article will on the 
whole be of service to the New Church, and that reasonable men 
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will see through the fallacies and misstatements in which it abounds, 
to the truths which underlie them, and so be induced to read Swe- 
denborg for themselves, and study his teachings unobscured by the 
false light and unhealthy glare of idealism and radicalism here cast 
around them. 

What, then, shall we say is the lesson which we derive from 
these articles as a whole? A very positive and instructive one. 
Nothing that we have read for years has more deeply impressed us 
than do these very writings with the truth of the absolute need for the 
Lord’s New Church, and this not as a mere ideal thing, a splendid 
system of philosophy and transcendental theosophy and ethics, to 
be gradually and silently absorbed into the current thought and 
speculation of our time; but as @ Church and a new dispensation 
indeed, in outward visible form, no less than in inward essence and 
spiritual character. In this Church alone, as we who believe in its 
reality know well, can the objections and the reasonings of the in- 
fidel and the skeptic be met and answered, and all the religious 
problems of the time find their complete and rational solution, 
Here only can the scoffing and intellectual conceit of the agnostic 
and the atheist he effectually silenced and “all iniquity” be made to 
“stop her mouth.” In the doctrine of our Church that the Word 
of God is not a mere book like other books, to be understood and 
explained like other merely human writings, but God Himself in 
His speech and converse with men, and therefore full of Divine 
spirit and life in every part, and that its letter, or outer garment, is 
but the veil spread over the glory of the eternal and infinite Word, 
which was in the beginning, which was with God, and which was 
God, and, being adapted to human states and understandings, must 
necessarily reflect the imperfections and evils of humanity at the 
time it was given, and even of humanity in its lowest type, in order 
that it may thus embrace all, from the lowest to the highest which 
is God Himself,—we have a most perfect answer to all objections 
, such as those we have been considering, and a complete refutation 
of all the charges that are here brought against the Sacred Scrip- 
ture itself or against its Author. Our time and space will not of 
course permit us to take these up in detail, and show how they can 
be thus answered, nor is it necessary, as, we doubt not, our readers 
are quite able to do this for themselves. 

Thus, then, are all the intellectual doubts and perplexities of 
men now forever removed in the New Jerusalem which the Lord 
has raised up in these days for us and for all who will come into it; 
and above all are the spiritual and religious needs of our time, and 
the longing and yearning of siacere Christian hearts, of every 
form of creed or cudtus, here fully satisfied, in the actual worship 
and adoration of the Lord Jesus Christ as God alone, the visible 
One in whom dwelleth the invisible, from the acknowledgement in 
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heart and life of His supreme Divinity, as they can be satisfied no- 
where else on this earth. And until Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Froth- 
ingham can prove that all these things are not desirable and not to 
be found, and that the New Christian Church, and she alone, does 
not afford them, let them not dare to say that the Christian reli- 
gion—the ¢rue Christian religion, we mean—is a failure, or the 
Church of Jesus Christ, as a visible organization and institution, no 
longer a necessity in the world. 


The Brain :—Considered Anatomically, Physiologically and Phil- 
osophically. By Emanuel Swedenborg; edited, translated and 
annotated by R. L. Tafel, A. M., Ph. D. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. The Cerebrum and its Parts. 8vo. pp. xxx, 794. 
James Speirs, London, 1882. 


While we can presume at present to do but little more than 
announce the appearance of this important work, yet we will not 
withhold our word of welcome, of congratulation and profound 
appreciation, at the access here afforded us to much of the deepest 
and most interesting of Swedenborg’s research and induction in the 
fields of science and philosophy. The true estimate of the work 
as a whole can, of course, be reached only after the appearance of 
the four volumes of which the first only has reached us, and that 
but very recently; even then we shall wisely consent to wait for 
the judgment of many years of unbiased investigation and careful 
study on the part of those most competent tospeak of these themes 
before we may regard the work as ready to be critically reviewed. 
The whole of Swedenborg’s philosophic writing is still so far in 
advance of the present plane of scientific or even philosophic 
thought that while many even now are gazing with admiration at 
the wonders revealed, still very few are ready to venture with a 
bold step out upon the enchanting but seemingly speculative or 
@ priori basis of science here held out. At the same time, with 
facts and experimental evidence so abundant, even the most 
thorough devotee of nature can hardly fail to be fascinated with 
this animated transformation of dull physics into the creative and 
living processes revealed in the brain itself—this miniature reflex 
of creation. While we must, therefore, defer to the distant future 
any careful analysis of the work itself, we may, at least, call atten- 
tion here to the excellent notice of the work in its general features 
and bearing, contained in the preface of the learned and painstaking 
editor. Here it appears that the main effect of Swedenborg’s 
theory is to “put the brain into a motion corresponding to the 
motion of the lungs” which motion is regarded as “ the universal, 
physical and mechanical attraction of life into the body”; and 
further “that fhe soul, in order to embody itself, under God 
immanent, made the brain, which is thus the anthropoplasm of the 
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human frame upon earth.” These expressions are quoted by the 
editor from Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson. They reveal the secret 
power of the whole wondrous system of a soul’s reign in matter 
by means of the brain which formed by her, is her highest, most 
fitting and perfectly adapted dwelling-place and instrument. 

Much has been ‘said in a general way about Swedenborg’s 
anticipations of modern scientific discoveries, and in other depart- 
ments of science these have been with some degree of definiteness 
established; we are glad to see in this preface a distinct enumer- 
ation of zo less than eighteen important facts in which Sweden- 
borg seems to have anticipated the researches of modern anatomists 

the references to the parallel statements in the latter being 
carefully given. As these statements embrace a very important 
part of the whole treatise we will give them in full in the order 
chosen by the editor: 

1. The coincidence of the motion of the brain with respira- 
tion. This doctrine is attributed to Schlichting, of Amsterdam, as 
its author, whose observations were published in 1750, Swedenborg’s 
statement having appeared however in 1741. 

z. Extension of the respiratory motion of the brain and lungs 
to the extremities of the body, attributed to Piégu, 1846. 

3. Animatory motion of the brain independent of the respi- 
ration of the lungs—proved by Mosso, 1881. 

4. Reality and existence of the cerebro-spinal fluid—attrib- 
uted to Cotugno, 1764. 

5. Circulation of the cerebro-spinal liquid through the inter- 
stices between the fibres of the nerves of the body—confirmed by 
Key and Retzius, 1875. 

6 The tendency of fibres of the cerebrum and those of the 
cerebellum. Confirmed by Meynert, 1872. 

7. Longitudinal course of fibres of the brain in the spinal 
cord, but transverse and oblique course of fibres generated from the 
spinal cord; shown in Bellingeri, 1823, and in Grainger, 1837. 

8. The anterior province of the cerebrum the seat of the 
intellect and of voluntary effort. Althaus, 1879. 

g. Division of the brain into lobes, different from that of the 
present day. Ferrier, 1875. 

10. Corpora striata as substitute for the cerebrum; or “ habit 
a second nature.”? Established by Ferrier and Althaus, 1879. 

11. The corpora quadregemina as connected with the sense of 
sight. Flourens, 1842. Ferrier, 1875. 

iz. Swedenborg’s view of the corpus collosum has been since 
adopted by many eminent authorities, especially Arnold, 1838, 
quoted by Meynert, 1872. 

13. Key and Retzius, 1875, support Swedenborg as to the 
composition of the choroid plexuses. 

14. Swedenborg’s theory of the purging of the brain by 
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means of foramina piercing the lamina cribrosa of the ethmoid 
bone, through which pass fibres, allowing a discharge of liquid, a 
doctrine “ diametrically opposed to that set forth in our textbooks,” 
has recently been confirmed by the experiments of Key and 
Retzius. 

15. Swedenborg’s definition of the cortical substance of the 
brain and its functions published in 1741 is very similar to a state- 
ment of Dr. Althaus in 1879. 

16. As to the origin of the cortical glands, Swedenborg’s 
subtle and profound deduction from analogy seems to be confirmed 
by Bevan Lewis in 1877, from observations made by him. 

17. Swedenborg by rational induction declared the existence 
of foramina at the base of the fourth ventricle for the discharge of 
cerebro-spinial liquid. A distinct foramen in the telachoroidea 
inferior has since been discovered by Magendie, and named from 
him the foramen Magendie, 1842. 

18. Swedenborg also hinted at the existence of a channel 
from the fourth ventricle immediately inté the spinal cord. This 
supposed channel has since been discovered and is described in the 
most recent textbooks of anatomy under the name of the central 
canal of the spinal cord. 

Of these remarkable coincidences of modern, so called, discover- 
ies with Swedenborg’s enunciations of a century previous, the editor 
proceeds to say: 

“ The cases here submitted to the careful consideration of the reader in- 
clude some of the most remarkable instances in which Swedenborg anticipated 
the discoveries of later anatomists and physiologists. We have collected them 
with a view of proving thereby the excellence of the method which he em- 
ployed, and by which he was enabled from an apparently meager supply of 
tacts to deduce true scientific principles. Without these rational doctrines to 
which we have alluded above, he would not have been able to deduce a theory 
of the brain so perfect that during an advance of one hundred and forty years 
science has not been able to go beyond a single position which he then and 
there laid down.” 

The editor then describes and illustrates in an interesting 
manner the Doctrine of Discrete Degrees and that of Series and 
Society, and shows how largely these doctrines were availed of in 
the production of this wonderful theory of the brain. 

After showing the excellence of the method of rational induc- 
tion' according to these doctrines, and indicating how it helps to give 
wings to science as well as to enable it to go upon the solid ground, 
the editor proceeds to contrast herewith the method of vivisection 
as practised in modern schools and to pronounce upon the latter his 


severe condemnation. We can hardly withhold the expression of 


our regret that the editor should have, as it seems to us, gone out 
of his way to introduce a somewhat violent diatribe against this 
practice, which, while quite unnecessary to a true appreciation of the 
great author’s work is sure to prejudice, and we believe very un- 
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fairly, a large and prominent school of living scientists against it. 
While individually we sympathize quite thoroughly with the gen- 
eral spirit of opposition to vivisection in its brutal and repulsive 
forms as practised by some at the present day; we still think that the 
editor has fallen far short of convincing any one that Swedenborg 
in this work furnishes any emphatic protest against vivisection as 
such; on the contrary we fear that any advocates of this practice 
would make quick work with the poor logic of the editor as here 
exhibited, and might turn the work itself, the observations quoted, 
and the corroborations adduced by the editor himself, into a some- 
' what stupendous argument for the very practice here condemned. 
We have no fears for the principles of the work itself; they will 
vindicate themselves and will not demand support from that which 
is violent and inhumane, but we do question the propriety of in- 
troducing into the preface of a work of such universal interest and 
importance, the individual views of the editor in such a way as to 
prove a hindrance in the introduction of the work itself to public 
acquaintance. 

While we would praise without stint the editor’s laborious care 
and thoroughness in giving the world this long hidden treasure in 
such a perfect form, we have at the same time to add asingle further 
criticism in regard to the way in which the modern authorities are 
introduced into the body of the work itself. The reader will surely 
be surprised to observe that the editor has not hesitated to insert 
his own selections from modern authors in immediate sequence 
after those quoted by Swedenborg, and so preceding the inductions 
or the analysis which Swedenborg offers as drawn from the author- 
ities cited, thus making it appear as if Swedenborg were really bas- 
ing his theory on, not only his contemporaries, but on those who 
came after him a hundred years. That the modern observations 
are exceedingly interesting and valuable we freely admit, but they 
should have followed the analysis of Swedenborg as corroborating 
it, and not preceded—as affording a basis which they did not afford 
for his conclusions. Moreover, is there not a semblance of contra- 
diction in our editor’s condemning the methods of modern science 
so vehemently and exalting Swedenborg’s method as so superior, 
and yet adducing the very experiments of modern scientists as if 
they had formed the basis of Swedenborg’s analysis? 

In conclusion we will only remind the reader that he will form 
avery erroneous idea of this work if he conceives it as merely 
a translation of a certain volume of Swedenborg’s MSS, or of a 
single treatise on the Brain. Far from this being the case the 
extensive work here so elaborately and worthily begun is to em- 
brace all of importance that Swedenborg has produced on the sub- 
ject; the contents being not only obtained from several volumes of 
the Photo-lithographed MSS, but including also extensive extracts 
on the brain, the lungs, etc., from the works on the Animal King- 
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dom, and from other sources. So that we may expect in this work 
a complete collection in orderly and convenient arrangement of all 
our author has written on this very interesting and important subject. 
The book is handsomely gotten up with beautiful clear type and 
paper, stamped on the side cover with a gilt medallion of Sweden- 
borg. We commend it to New-Churchmen and to scholars every- 
where as a most valuable acquisition whose usefulness is likely to 
increase rather than diminish in the course of coming years. 





NOTES. 


The Fatt Meerincs.—The meetings of the Maine, Ohio, 
Massachusetts and [Illinois Associations, which occurred in the 
months of September and October, have been of more than usual 
importance and interest, not only in what was enacted, but in the 
practical exhibition here afforded of a vital relation between these 
bodies and the General Convention, and thus of the existence of a 
real, and not a mere nominal organization of the New Church in 
this country. The action of the recent meeting of the General 
Convention, especially in relation to the order of the priesthood 
and the qualifications therefor, was so radical and comprehensive 
that it could hardly be ignored by any association claiming a re- 
lationship with this general body, and the degree in which the new 
rules are allowed to modify or find their enactment in the rules of 
associations will be a practical test of the vital relation between the 
larger and the lesser bodies. The essential points in the new rules 
are the trinal order of the priesthood, involving the Episcopal 
function in the highest grade, and the test of New-Church mem- 
bership to be required in ordinations. 


THe Maine Assocration.—In the Maine Association the 
question of the trinal order and the Episcopate did not come up, 
chiefly for the reason, probably, that for some years there have 
been no ministers in the association beneath the grade of pastors, 
and ‘the Episcopate or General Pastorate, has been practically in 
operation ever since the organization of the association, the Rev. 
Dr. Dike having filled that office continuously during that time. 
When the question presents itself of authorizing new “ candi- 
dates,” or ordaining those “candidates,” into any grade of the 
ministerial office under the pastorate of a society, then the associa- 
tion will be able, if it so desires, to put itself in still further accord 
with the recently adopted rules of the Convention. 

The other point, that of the test of membership, as a qualifi- 
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cation for ordination, did present itself at this meeting of the Maine 
Association, and was met in a manner to which it will be useful to 
give a somewhat critical examination. The rules of the Conven- 
tion requiring that a candidate for ordination shall be a “ member 
of the church,” in the case of the Rev. Mr. Stone, of Fryeburg, 
Maine, whose society applied for his ordination, the question 
naturally arising would be, is he a “member of the Church?” 
The rules of the Convention hitherto have required that the candi- 
date shall have been “ baptized by a minister of the New Church,” 
and this has generally been held as a pre-requisite to membership. 
The new rules no longer, in form at least, insisting on “ baptism 
at the hands of a New-Church minister,” seem to have been inter- 
preted by the Maine Association as abolishing all requisition of 
membership whatever, and the Rev. Mr. Stone was ordained with- 
out, so far as the record shows, having ever “ become a member of 
the Church” by any formal public confession of the New-Church 
faith, whether in baptism or in confirmation. That a public con- 
sent to the articles of faith forms a part of the rite of ordination 
does not cover the manifest irregularity of even admitting to the 
rite one who has not, in some generally recognized form, pre- 
viously become a “ member of the Church.” But the Maine As- 
sociation did not stop here, but by the very unfortunate language 
of its resulution ordering the ordination of Mr. Stone, it very de- 
cidedly implies that the candidate “has zof been baptized into the 
New Church,” and thus is still further disqualified for entering its 
ministry. 

The resolution asserts that, “ while this association recommends 
in general that persons ordained into the New-Church ministry 
shall have been baptized into the New Church, nevertheless, in 
this instance it cordially recommends that the application of Mr. 
Stone be granted,” etc. 

The inference is that for purely personal considerations (no 
other test of membership of the external body of the Church hav- 
ing been offered), so fundamental a requisite as this of “ member- 
ship” is, in this case, entirely ignored, and that the ordination is 
virtually, therefore, that of one who has not previously become a 
“ member of the Church.” 

The other alternative, in lieu of refusing the application alto- 
gether, would have been to consider whether, “in this instance,” 
the applicant had not indeed been “baptized into the New Church,” 
in having been divinely led after and by virtue of his Christian 
baptism, into a full confession of the divine humanity of the 
Lord, and whether a preliminary fofmal confession of his faith in 
the heavenly doctrines, in the rite of confirmation, to which require- 
ment the applicant would doubtless have had no conscientious ob- 
jections, would not have constituted him a “member”? of the Church 
in the sense required by the rules of Convention. It seems an occa- 
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sion of regret that so important a step as this was taken without a 
satisfactory basis of principle being clearly manifested in it, or with- 
out more careful reflection upon all that it involves in the interest 
of the general body of the Church. Mr. Stone is ordained by 
order of the Maine Association. Is he, or is he not, by the rules 
of Convention, a “member of the Church?” If we are to regard 
him as a member, what act made him so? The resolution of the 
association plainly implies that he has “ not been baptized into the 
New Church.” Is he a member, then, by virtue of any other 
means of becoming such? Or what constitutes “ baptism into the 
New Church?” Is the effect of baptism wholly realized in the 
moment the act is performed, and does its virtue lie in the person 
administering? Or does its effect mainly consist in the operation 
of the Lord on the one hand, and the subsequent operation of the 
mind and life of the baptized on the other? The doctrine of the 
Church tells us that on the spiritual side of baptism, its operation is 
to “preserve the mind of the one haptized in a state receptive of 
faith in the Lord.” (T. C. R., 677). In the case of one who has 
“been baptized’? with sincere purpose, and, according to the di- 
vinely given and correspondential formula, and has, by divine help, 
come to “ receive faith” in the Lord’s divine humanity in His sec- 
ond coming, has not baptism been realized in its true and divine 
purpose? and in the case of such a person applying for ordination, 
on his making a suitable confession of this faith to which his bap- 
tism has, with the ‘Lord’s help, brought him (H. D., 207), would 
it not be admissible for the Church to regard him as, in a true 
sense, “baptized ing the New Church,” and thus thoroughly qual- 
ified for orderly intfoduction into its ministry? 

With the brethren of the Maine Association, was not this the 
feeling that, however undefined and unformulated, justified in their 
minds this action? and would it not have been a far happier con- 
struction of the resolution authorizing the ordination, if a provision 
had thus been made for ordaining the candidate as one who was 
truly regarded as a “member,” and not one who was virtually de- 
clared to be not a member of the New Church? F. S. 


Tue Onto AssociaTion.—_The matter of the Order of the 
Priesthood and particularly the use and existing need of the Gen- 
‘ eral Pastorate was presented to ‘the Association at its meeting in 
October at Urbana in very direct and forcible terms by the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. John Goddard, in his annual address. A few years 
ago, when the Messenger was printing the Rev. Frank Sewall’s 
papers on “Piety in the New Church” in which the dying out of 
New-Church societies was plainly pictured, and the causes of the 
same inquired into, there came quite a protest from some quarters 
in the Church to the effect that such statements must have been ex- 
aggerated, and that the talk about churches closed, locked even 
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against the ministers, and given up to dust and cobwebs, must have 
been a figure borrowed not from fact, but from imagination for 
oratorical effect. The President of the Ohio Association enumer- 
ates twenty-one New-Church societies once alive and active, now 
defunct within the Association limits! He might have added that 
out of thirteen houses of worship, built and consecrated by New- 
Church people in this Association, but five are at present furnished 
with pastors and regular services. The lack of a real and actual 
unity not in name, but in work, was alleged as largely the cause of 
this decadence in the Association, and the establishment of the Gen- 
eral Pastorate was strongly urged with a view of supplying this 
want. The President’s report, so far as treating of this and other 
topics connected with the Priesthood, was promptly referred by the 
Association to the Committee of Ministers, from which Committee 
were soon returned a series of resolutions approving the General 
Pastorate and the trinal order of the Priesthood, and recommending 
the adoption of the Convention rules in the Association. After 
very careful consideration the resolutions were adopted seriatum 
and with great unanimity, there being but one dissenting voice in 
the final vote. A more radical and remarkable change could hardly 
be imagined than this, so unanimously and quietly effected, in the 
Ohio Association after years, yea after more than half a century of 
debate and subsequent apathy and paralyzed activity. The most 
promising feature of the movement was, that it proceeded from a 
practical end, and seems to look immediately to a practical result. 
If very little was said in the discussion about authority or doctrine, 
it was not because the doctrine was ignored or disregarded, but that 
it was rather taken for granted or as proved long ago, and all minds 
seemed bent on two objects, one to endeavor to act in conformity 
with the larger body of the Church, the Convention, and the other 
to accomplish the most work as an Association, and in the best way. 
It was this practical, business-like and earnest spirit in the Associa- 
tion that lent the most hopeful aspect to this otherwise sufficiently 
remarkable legislation. From a purposeless coming together of 
isolated members, the Association put on a human form and be- 
came, what it has never been before, an organization. During all 
the years the Association has had a nominal being, the co-operation 
of the different members, societies, or mission districts of the Asso- 
ciation has been merely nominal. It would be difficult to find an 
instance where the largest and only strong society in Ohio, that of 
Cincinnati, has contributed a dollar into any mission fund of the 
Association to be administered by the Association. The Cincinnati 
society has contributed generously to» missions, but only to those 
which it has managed by its own committee. The other mission- 
districts have naturally been driven to act in nearly the same way 
since it were a thankless duty for the smaller churches to be con- 
tributing to a common mission treasury to which the ablest church 
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contributed nothing—or to endeavor to carry on Association Mis 
sions while the largest Society withheld year after year from any 
participation in, or contribution to, the work of the Board. That 
the sudden and radical legislation of the.Association, by which in 
its constitution all this isolated and divided activity of the churches 
is to be brought into unity and harmony, will be followed by an 
immediate realization of the full benefit of the new order, is not to 
be expected, while from the excellent spirit in which all was trans- 
acted a very great good may confidently be looked for. The im- 
mediate election of a General Pastor, subject to the Convention’s 
confirmation, and the prompt action of the Board of Missions in 
adopting a plan of raising a fund for the endowment of this office, 
as well as for immediate use in the mission field, were acts in keep- 
ing with the practical tone of the session throughout. The Asso- 
ciation truly seems in this its “Twenty-Ninth” annual meeting to be 
truly coming of age, and preparing to go out from infancy and 
pupilage into manly maturity and action. Years ago, we remembet 
the warm enthusiasm and zeal of the little circles of “readers” ana 
“receivers”, their delight in the doctrines, their zeal in circulating 
the writings of the Church, and the almost apostolic love-feasts, 
which their simple informal assemblies seem to have constituted. 
Later on we encounter the long discussions, exhaustive controver- 
sies, endless studying of authorities, and citations of doctrine on the 
subject of ecclesiastical and priestly order. What volumes were 
written and published! H.ow the periodicals and minute-books teem 
with resolutions and reports and counter-reports on these trying sub- 
jects! Meanwhile in actual practice, things were left a good deal 
to settle themselves! People who would not learn from authority 
as from doctrine, were left in the Divine providence to learn from 
experience. Lay-preaching wore itself out, or the societies who 
advocated it. Next to yield was the stubborn opposition to union 
with a General Convention. In form the isolated societies in Ohio 
united in a general “Assembly of Receivers,” and at length into 
an Association. This however, amounted to but little more than an 
annual social meeting in which the various societies coming together, 
told what they had done for themselves, but rarely had anything to 
report of what they had done for each other or for anybody else 
Committees are appointed each year to do certain things, which they 
asregularly report they have not done, because the whole scheme 
of their being a Committee at all, or being authorized to do any- 
thing, was built on air! There was in fact no union for common 
giving, common sacrifice,or common end, behind this yearly gather- 
ing of independent units. 

The day seems to have at last come for better things. It may 
take many years to put into effect, and thus to test truly the plan of 
an Episcopal order of the Church in Ohio. That it shall make a 
worse record than the Congregational plan hitherto in force, we can 
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hardly imagine. In any case patience, forbearance, an earnest spirit 
of co-operation, a real determined purpose of unity, and a willing- 
ness to work for the future and not only for immediate results, must 
be exhibited by all in the Association if the new plan is to have a 
fair and worthy trial. Perhaps all that has gone before has been 
*not only the necessary but the orderly stages of growth in a true 
and healthy church organization. First the celestial or infantile state 
of childlike, unquestioning reception of the heavenly doctrine, 
when the early believers of the New Church dwelt in tents, as it 
were. Next came the spiritual or intellectual plan of discussion 
and inquiry and criticism, when doctrine was so insisted upon that 
practice ran away and took care of itself. Lastly comes the age of 
sober, earnest action, based on the wisdom of experience, but also 
on a willing and chastened assent to the divinely revealed laws of 
order, an assent not from a compulsory dictate, but from the desire 
of the church body to be truly governed by the Lord, and not by 
mere human prudence, and from the conviction that in the work of 
the Church after all it is the “Lord alone that fighteth for us, for 
vain is the help of man.’’ The legislation of a church body which 
rests on the basis of revealed doctrine without discussing the doc- 
trine itself, shows that it has passed the “talking” period, or that of 
theories and dreams, and entered upon that of action and its fruits. 


Tue Ouro REsoLutTION ON Baptism.—Of hardly less im- 
portance than the resolutions on the Order of the Priesthood adopted 
by the Ohio Association was the resolution passed by this body on 
the subject of Baptism as a qualification of Candidates for Ordina- 
tion, and referred by the Association, with its approval, to the Com- 
mittee of the General Convention on the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion. As our readers are doubtless aware the resolution adopted 
and sent with approval to the Revision Committee—simply insists 
upon a “baptism”? which shall be in accordance “with the Lord’s 
words in Math, xxviii. 19., and with the doctrine of the Church 
in T. C. R., Chapter xii., (being the Chapter on Baptism) and in 
H. D., 202---208.’’ Whether the Candidate who offers himself for 
church membership on ordination has been “baptized,” or not, in 
the full purpose and intent of the sacrarnent, as commanded and 
defined in the passages referred to, is left by this resolution to the 
conscience and conviction of the applicant to decide. Where the 
applicant is so convinced, the baptism whenever, or by whomsoever 
administered, is to be accepted as one the validity of which is proved 
in the result, namely in the Candidate’s having become “ receptive 
of faith in the Lord”’ and of a desire*to follow Him—results, which 
according to the very nature of baptism as defined in the Doctrines, 
follow this Divine Sacrament as the very purpose of its institution. 
To testify this faith and desire before the Church, another baptism, 
is not, in the sense of this Resolution, necessary, but rather the rite 
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of Confirmation or some similar public confession of the Faith of 
the New Church. To the objection urged, that a “Confirmation” 
in the New-Church faith could not logically follow an “Old-Church 
baptism,” the answer would be, according to the spirit of this Res- 
olution, that here is no question of “ Old-Church” baptism—if in- 
deed there be such a thing predicable of a Divine Sacrament, any 
more than of a Divine Word—but that the baptism the candidate 
has already received is, on the conditions mentioned, accepted as the 
all sufficient baptism or gate into the “Church, where the Word is, 
and the Lord is acknowledged ;” and that the Confirmation is a con- 
fession of, and thereby a means of divine support and strength in, 
that true faith to which the baptism received, has been under the 
Lord’s providence, instrumental in bringing the Candidate in this 
case, as in the case of any other baptized in infancy, and at a later 
age assuming the name and duties of New-Church membership. 


Tue Massacuusettrs AssocraTIon.—It was not merely by 
a happy coincidence of feeling that in Massachusetts also the subject 
of the Order of the Priesthood formed a conspicuous feature of the 
customary afternoon address and subsequent discussion. The rela- 
tion of the Association to the Convention, and the duty of conforn- 
ing as far as practicable to the rules of the latter body, was the real 
ground of this common interest being so earnestly awakened in 
different parts of the country. In Massachusetts as in Maine the 
new rules can hardly cause, if adopted in full, any very marked 
change, since here for fully forty years the Episcopal order in the 
ministry has been virtually in operation, however imperfectly, and 
the change required now would consist in hardly more than in 
changing the title of Presiding and Ordaining Minister, to that of 
General Pastor. We hope to see this change made without delay 
in both Maine and Massachusetts as it had already been in Ohio, 
and if the Associations meeting in the Spring months show the 
same, we may in a year’s time behold a substantial proof of the real 
existence of the Convention as a general body of the Church in 
which the parts agree with and make up a consistent whole. Mr. 
Drew’s address on the Episcopacy as the true form of Church 
organization, coming at this time, is another gratifying indication of 
the willingness to look at the whole subject of church order and 
organization from the standpoint of use simply, and no longer from 
that of local prejudice, or inherited custom merely. In Massachu- 
setts as in Ohio these questions of Church order were discussed al- 
most ad nauseam in the years gone by. Largely through the in- 
fluence of one man, Dr. Thomas Worcester, a real episcopate was 
established in Massachusetts, although not by name. While the in- 
stitutor himself however was undoubtedly guided by a loyal devo- 
tion to the doctrine of the Church in advocating and inaugurating 
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the order,* the people adopted it for the time apparently more be- 
cause it was recommended by Mr. Worcester than out of pure def- 
erence to doctrinal authority. They deferred to the doctrine indeed 
but mainly out of deference to the teacher. 

The experience of many years seems only to have vindicated 
the policy adopted, and the Massachusetts Association has realized, 
we may believe, in some degree what a “larger body of the Church” 
may become in something more than name. And now, perhaps, 
the Church is ready to recognize the Episcopal order not merely as 
a convenient and happily working plan of association, but as hav- 
ing a far higher sanction; and in the degree that the people can see 
this and adopt this organization as embodying in reality the three 
degrees of a divine order—there must surely be a corresponding 
increase of spiritual good and spiritual delight in their co-operating 
in it. Nothing is more reassuring, nor, we believe, could be to the 
fathers of the Church now gone to their spiritual homes, than to see 
the various bodies of the New Church in the quiet earnest spirit of 
practical work laying aside all narrow prejudices and sectional differ- 
ences, and without noisy debate and discussion seeking council from 
the heavenly doctrines alone how best they may do the duties that 
now in their turn they are called to assume. 


Tue ILiiNots AssocraTion..—The same spirit of general ac- 
quiescence in the new rules of the Convention relating to the min- 
istry, was manifest in the meeting of the Illinois Association. It is 
hoped that a less cumbersome form of organization than the pres- 
ent,or atleast of title, may be soon accepted by the Association, 
which now has to support not only a “Presiding Ministry,’ but a 
“Superintendent”’ as well, not to speak of an “Ordaining Minister” 
as still necessary, so long as either of the above officers are not 
elevated to that grade. We hope ere long to see the present or 
some other suitable Superintendent, whom the Association may 
elect, fairly inaugurated into the office and function of the General 
Pastorate, and exercising also, after the Convention’s formal sanc- 
tion and solemn investiture, the ordaining power. At present an 
excellent move is made in the right direction, in putting all the 
mission work directly under the Superintendent’s charge, and thus 
centralizing and unifying all the general work of this Association. 
The proceedings seem to have been animated here as elsewhere 
with a desire to do, rather than to talk, and a corresponding 
healthy, happy and harmonizing feeling, prevailed in the 
meeting. 


* See this Review, April 3c, 1882, p. 30. 





